




















of nearly two weeks to his ancestral home in Virginia. 
He reports that, in many talks with many people, of 
all classes, throughout a large portion of Eastern Vir- 
ginia, he did not hear one harsh or petulant word con- 
cerning the North; and that, with an abundant expres- 
sion of good-will towards northern people, was an 
almost universal desire to have them come to Virginia, 
with their capital and their thrift, and settle in the 
land. 


o> - 

Our art-loving and long-pursed fellow-citizen, 
Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, has been lately playing the 
gracious part of Meecenas among the artists at Rome. 
One writer says that Mr. Roberts “has bought right 
and left, and given any number of orders,’ spending, 
according to report, at least $70,000. Several of Ben- 
son’s pictures, Hasletine’s beautiful Pines of Castle 
Fusano, Tilton’s Comombas, Story’s Salome, and 
Terry’s Apocalypse are among the spoils of this golden 
raid into the realm that is never so happy as when 
traversed by such an invader. 
pe - 

We must stop calling him by his out-worn mo- 
nastic title of Father Hyacinthe, and adopt, instead, the 
name by which he is now mentioned in the French 
Protestant newspapers, to wit, Mr. Hyacinthe Loyson. 
We learn from Coquerel’s paper, La Rendissaice, that 
the great pulpit orator is finding his appeal from the 
Pope to the people received with responses of sympa- 
thy which must greatly strengthen his courage. For 
exaraple, the hall in which he holds his conférences at 
Geneva will contain three thousand persons; but he has 
had requests for sittings from thirty thousand. 

- - ape 

At one of the meetings, recently held in Wash- 
ington, of the National Academy of Science, Professor 
lf. A. Newton, of Yale College, read an elaborate 
mnathematical on “Repeating Curves,” which 
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proved to be about as embarrassing a document for | 


the reporters as was Daniel O’Connell’s famous ora- 
tion in Trish to Dr. Russell, of the Times. In the case of 
Professor Newton’s essay, although the reporters were 
darkened and bafiied by its abstruseness, it proved a 
suggestive paper to Professor Newton’s learned col- 
leagues. One of them, Professor Hillgard, of Marvard. 
remarked that he saw, with Mr. Newton, a glorious 
future for science. He thought that he could foresee 
the time when, if a lady wished a dress of any peculiar 
pattern, she would only have to send to the dress- 
maker the shade and equation of the particular design. 
pe 

Great mourning seems to prevail among the 
Liberals of France over the recent death of M. Dorian, 
who, under the Empire, was one of that small group of 
Republican deputies who, in a time of general corrup- 


tion and servility, maintained their independence and | 


their integrity, and who, on the destruction of the Em- 
pire, were alone possessed of the political experience 
necessary to give success to the Republic. 
strong in all the civic virtues, he was likewise a Prot- 
testant, enlightened and liberal. His funeral was 
attended by an immense throng; and around his 
grave men of all ranks, and of the most opposite 
opinions in politics and theology, were blended to- 
gether in a common grief. Addresses were made there 
according to the fine custom of the French; and the 
speakers were M. Gambetta, M. Martin-Bernard, and 
M. Coquerel. 
take fer their model this great character, as sweet and 
modest as it was strong and devoted; sothat, resem- 
bling him, they might continue his unfinished work, and 
render the Republic amiable and acceptable, even to 
those who have the misfortune not to comprehend 
it.” 


- - ope - 

Whatever may be the amount of light which we 
receive from the moon, it is certain that we are at pre- 
sent getting a good deal of light from people who are 
moon-struck. The splendor of George Francis Train’s 
eloquent lunacies floods even the Tombs with illumina- 
tion, and sheds brightness upon the hitherto dark cav- 
erns of jurisprudence. Let George look to his laurels, 
however. As a lunatic, he is a success; but asa lunatic 
he is not withouta rival. Daniel Pratt, the great Ameri- 
cau traveler, is devoting some portion of his geyius 


A politician, | 





| think some guaranty should be required so that this 
| freedom might not merge into license. 


The latter exhorted “all Republicans to | 
| for the perpetrators of foul deeds to be blazoned forth 


| light of the body. 
| monstrate the sun to be the grand capital of all the 


| perity appears to be maintained year by year. 


| counts. This especially results when, as too frequently | 
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to the subjects of anthropology and astronomy, and, in 
the following sentences, he makes some dark things 
seem infinitely clearer than they were before: ‘* Man,” 
he says, ‘‘ is a vocabulary, laboratory of dependencies, 
both physically and mentally. Man, in a physiological, 
anatomical, philosophical, mechanical, organieal, and 
metaphysical point of view, is the most wonderful of 
all the works of the Creator in the world. The sun is 
made the great specialty of all specialties. Man is de- 
pendent on the sun for time, latitude, light, heat, and 
gravity. The sun to the world is what the eye is to 
man—it is the light of invisible life and the invisible 
Its reliability goes to prove and de- 


MORSE. 
YOME, thou sweet hour of rest, 
Blessed alway! 
Calm, home to the breast 
Come for to-day. 


Out of the raging street, 
Out of the mart, 

Tired hands and tired feet, 
Tired brain and heart. 


Out of the life of toil— 

Hand, heart, and head; 
Out of the turmoil, 
arts and sciences of men, the life of the vegetable and Sweet soul, be led. 
ar’ nate world.’ Having found utterance for these 
lucid propositions, the great traveler gives way to a dis- 
consolate emotion founded upon the vast discrepancy 
between his own appreciation oY himself and the 
world’s appreciation of him. “I have lectured,” he 
sadly remarks, “‘ before fifty-two universities, forty- 
nine colleges, ten grammar-schools, and three young 
ladies’ seminaries in the last three years, and from all 
these have not earned enough to buy a suit of second- 
hand clothes. The age has degenerated!’ That is 
most true, Daniel. Had the age not degenerated, we 
suspect that long before you had delivered all these 
lectures it would have had you in a strait-jacket. 

a oe > 

No other American college, we fancy, is cherished 
more affectionately by its scattered broods of children 
than is Hamilton College. The even tenor of its pros- 
The 
total number of its students just now is one hundred 
and forty nine. A glance at the catalogue which now 
lies before us shows that the college still encourages 
that zeal for improvement in writing and speaking 
which has always been its characteristic, and which 
has made Hamilton the mother of a great multitude of 
distinguished orators. To any one who knows how 
oratory is snubbed and sneered at by the authorities of 
most colleges, it will be almost startling to observe the 
rigor, the Athenian loyalty, with which it is cultivated 
at Hamilton. A very good test is found in the subjects 
for which the college prizes are given. Hamilton Col- 
lege appears to have twelve endowed prizes for excel- 
Jence in various departments of culture; but eight of 
these are for proficiency either in writing or in speak- 
ing, or in both. Thus, the Kingsley prizes are for supe- 
riority inextemporaneousspeaking; the Kellogg prize, 


Out of the thought of men 
Broken and worn ; 

Out of the craze of sin, 
O heart, be torn. 


Shutting the gates of home, 
Into thy nest, 

Unto thy peace I come, 
Love, to thy rest ; 


Into this joyous room, 
Breathing of balm, 

Bright with thy youth's bloom, 
Still with thy calm. 


Here, amid wall of books 
Fraught with choice lore, 

Under thy happy looks- 
Who would have more ? 


Into an inner thought, 
Silent and sweet, 

Out of the world brought 
Here to thy feet. 


Into this thought of love, 
Pure and serene 

Of thee, Love, my true dove, 
My true love, my queen. 





BEING 
BY 


jag the soldier-Mussulman, sure of Paradise, it 
; Was easy to die fighting for the Prophet. Much 
more than easy was it for apostles and martyrs to die 
testifying to the Gospel—sure of being ushered into the 
Master's presence, sure of a share in his glory. Whata 
for the best oration at commencement; the Clark prize, fountain of comfort, courage and joy—what kindling 
for excellence in oratory; the Pruyn medal, for the | hope—what all-conquering victory—for those who be- 
best oration on the career and character of Alexander | lieved that word: “Where I am, there ye shall he 
Hamilton; the Kirkland prize, for the best oration on also, 
the Christian Sabbath and its influence on civilization, It is not necessary to settle any question about the 
and additional Kingsley prizes, for pre-eminence in rank of Jesus in order > Sane the joy of longing after 
elocution and English composition. In short, if there | 8¥¢h companionship as his in the larger life. “ Every 
is one place left in the world which has not been in- man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even 
vaded by the fashionable contempt for rhetoric, that | 28 he is pure.” To share his purity—to be “ righteous, 
; even as he is righteous ’’—is not merely preparation for 


place is Hamilton College. 
vane =? - sharing his blessedness, and “ reigning with him,” it is 
We sometimes wonder which has the most in- | present participation also; it is a pledge of all that is 
jurious effect upon the community, the perpetration | in reserve for those who are * joint heirs’ with Jesus; 
of a great crime or the manner in which this crime is | it is destination to it, by a law of the spiritual universe. 
usually announced by the public journals, Freedom | Whatever portion, in present or future, is ordained for 
of the press is one of the glories of our peculiar civiliza- | any faithful and true soul, must it not be also the 
tion; but, while we would in no wise disparage it, we | portion of all the faithful and true? * 


WITH 


CHARLES G. 
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AMES. 
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“ Thou givest me the lot 
Of those who fear Thy name ; 
If endless life be their reward, 
I shall possess the same.”’ 


How often we 
see in our daily and weekly papers a horrid crime or 
tale of woe embellished with a sensational analysis, 
and treated in a slighting and unfeeling manner, to 
pander to a grossly immoral taste. Nor is it enough 





Jesus does not legislate the spiritual order: he an- 
nounces it. It is the Father's will. The same law 
operates here and now. Not only do “birds of a 
feather flock together ;’’ men who are of one mind and 
spirit discover each other by instinct, gravitate toward 
outward unity, are baptized with one baptism, and 
drink of one cup. ‘If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another.” The 
children of the light are all of one family, and must 


in public prints; but their victims must submit to have 
their homes invaded, their private lives opened to idle 
scrutiny by a scandal-monger, and their very heart- 
strings dissected by that merciless scalpel—a reporter's 
pen. This familiar dealing w ith narratives of crime dulls 
those finer feelings of tenderness and humanity which | 
an enlightened community shonld most sedulously | enjoy a common home. 

cultivate ; for these papers, entering our homes, induce | Little matter about place; much matter about 
in our children an appetite for startling and sinful ac- | society; most matter about state, or character. What 
he is, that we shall be also. The bold believer of the 
period—believing more than he can graciously express 
—exclaims: “If such men as Plato, Emerson and 
Channing are sent to hell. I want to go there too; for I 
desire the company of wise and good men here, and 
shall be content with it there.”’ In similar strain broke 
out the orthodox woman who was urged to separate 





occurs, a crime, instead of being justly condemned, is 
worked up by an ingenious writer until its several de- | 
grees and final culmination resemble the plot and 
catastrophe of a novel, wherein the criminal plays the 
part of ahero. Such freedom of the press we heart- 
ily oppose as being detrimental to public morality. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





herself in church fellowship from her heretical hus- 
band: ‘I want no church, and no heaven, from which 
such a man is excluded.” Thus do our deepest instincts, 
God-impelled, take sides with spiritual laws, and reveal 
them. 

Many of our friendships are deciduous; they fallaway 
and leave no enduring scar; we out-grow and forget 


them along with our baby loves and toys; but the | 


strength of moral attraction must forever increase as 
souls approach each other in moral qualities. 

To be “ with Jesus” 
perverted and vulgarized by cant and rant that some of 


us may use it with hesitation. His very name has been | 
| stowed a part of their plunder in pious or charitable 


inade the symbol of so many misconceptions, has been 
hurled at us so often as a theological missile, and 
reamed at us by so many fanaticisms, that we may 
have been fain to dodge it or close our ears, 
less does the Great Character of the New Testament 


story tower skyward, and command the wondering | 


homage of all classes of doubters, as well as of all classes 
of believers. 
an one as he reproach them as doubters ?—who heartily 
believe in the divine beauty of good-will, that tender 
trueness, that uttermost and innermost loyalty to God 
and man, even though the “Christ after the flesh” is 
to them as a phantom or a myth? Would not many a 
stout denier, who stands at the extreme of radical 
heresy, stigmatized as an infidel by the narrow un- 
wisdom of the churches, yet ever found in the front 
ranks where blows are given or taken for righteous- 
ness’ sake; would not many such a denier be glad, even 
to rapture, if he could meet just such a person as the 
Innocent and Just ? 

No good man would willingly part company, here or 
hereafter, with any other good man. What pain, if, 
even for a day, misunderstandings interrupt their in- 
tercourse, or mar their fellowship! ‘That they all 
may be one”’’ is the prayer of regenerate humanity 
through the ages. 

I cannot hear of any good man without a desire to 
hear more of him—to know him. In the hush of con- 
troversy, I cannot hear one clear note of reverence, 
worship, aspiration, trust, hope, love, duty, devotion, 
from any lip—nor see any true principle enacted in any 
life—without instant, inward response. In boyhood, 
how I longed to be assured that my name was written 
in the book of life, that I was truly “ converted ;** and 
how many times I turned for clearest ‘‘ evidence ” to 


that sweet word of John: “We know that we have | 
the | 


passed from death unto life, because we love 
brethren.” Narrow notions indeed had I concerning 


the brotherhood; but what could give surer guidance 


into *‘a Jarge place” than the principle of testing ny 


love to God by my love for those*whom T supposed | 
_ traditions and almost uniform practice of that inde- 


were most like Him ? 
Unecounted times since, in circles where theological 


barriers shut me from open fellowship, have T longed | 


to make my confession in language no longer Hebrew : 
“Lam a companion of all them who fear God, and of 
them that keep His precepts.” The communion of the 
Holy Ghost, which is also the Communion of saints, 
penetrates, if we will let it. like electric fire, through 
alldifferences of opinion, of profession and non-profes- 
sion; and it accepts, as God does, all of every creed 
and nation who fear Him and work righteousness. If 


such men as Abraham, Isaac and Jacob hold honorable | 
seats in the kingdom, and are companions of Jesus, | 
' the majority of the representatives of the people eom- 
| bine to rob the people, those districts which possess 


surely the principle of selection must not be narrowly 
interpreted. To enter that general assembly and 
ehureh of the first-born, one thing indeed is needful, 
viz., to belong to it by spiritual birthright. But every 
one that loveth is born of God—even if he does not 
know how to put it into that phrase—and is of the 
same company with Jesus, sharing his hidden life in 
God. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 





USES OF OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


NHE popular title of “grab,” affixed by com- 
mon consent to the action of Congress concern- | 
mg its back-pay, will be doubly justified by future 


events. 
not the inauguration of a settled policy. Now, it is 
elaimed that the Bill in question was a just and judi- 


that its incidental applicatioy to the past, whether 


quite proper or not, should not prevent the acknowl- | 
But it | 


edgment of its general wisdom and equity. 
needs no prophet to foretell that this adjustment will 


be found so unequal that it will be speedily abolished, | 


The system of mileage had but one serious abuse, 
namely, ‘constructive mileage.” In other respects it 
was the best possible way of putting representation 
from all parts of the country on a common footing 
with regard to pay. The substitution of a uniform 
salary raises the pay of a New York member a great 
deal, and that of an Oregon member scarcely at all. 
This glaring inequality will not be suffered to con- 
tinuelong. Weshall have the indignant West insisting 
on a reconsideration ; mileage, or its equivalent, will be 
restored; and another “grab” will be necessary to 
satisfy those honorable members who made so little by 
the first. We hear their lachrymose eloquence already : 
“This little pig got a piece of bread and butter, 
And this little pig got none.” 


Meanwhile, what are the more favored little pigs | 


doing with the booty? It is anattractive topic—What 


is a phrase which has been so | 


Not the | 


Afterall, ave they doubters—would such | 





| serving local, at the expense of national 


| corruption. 


The word indicates a single, sudden act, and | 


7 ey eg - | different districts in proportion to population. 
cious “equalization” of salaries for the future, and | 


, order of his heirs. 





is the best use to make of other people’s money? 
Doubtless everybody (except Stewart, Astor and their 
set) has dreamed of the fine things he would do if he 
possessed the wealth which noW he only contemplates 
from afar. Liberal contributions to the church and 
the free library, largess to the poor—all sorts of noble 


and publie-spirited things are on the programme of 


our dreams; and we are perhaps liable to a subtle feel- 
ing that the manner in which a fortune has been won 


| may be atoned for by a generous use of a part of it. 


The unrighteous mammon may be sanctified. In an 
earlier age, this feeling was outspoken. The highway 
robber, the ruthless conqueror, the extortioner, be- 


ways, and purchased thus a clear and honorable title 
to the rest. Is the practice altogether obsolete? 

This question is suggested by the disposition which 
many Congressmen have made of the surplus back- 
pay, voted to them under the provisions of the “salary 
grab.’ The ingenuity displayed in bestowing this 
money elsewhere than in the Treasury of the United 
States, whence it was taken. excites the public interest 
and laughter, if not public scorn. Churches, benevol- 
ent societies, county treasuries, public libraries, are 


| made the recipients of plunder, under the disguise of 


bounty. Peter is robbed: and Paul is expected to 
bless the robber as a benefactor. 

The exact nature of the “salary grab” itself this 
article is not intended to discuss, The case under con- 
sideration is that of the men who, whether they voted 
for the Bill or not, and whatever may have been the 
reasons of their votes, are ashamed to put the money 
in their pockets. Perhaps their consciences have been 
aroused by the public indignation ; perhaps their fears 
are awake, though their consciences sleep; perhaps they 
never did intend to profit by the arbitrary increase of 
their own pay for past services. At all events, they 
are putting the money where they think it will ‘do 
the most good”’ to their reputations, and, incidentally, 
to their souls. 

The bestowal of such a gift upon churches or chari- 
table societies is only another form of retaining it. 
These institutions are Cupported by voluntary and 
private contributions. Whatever a man has no right 
to keep for himself he has no right to give to them. 
It is not necessary for the recipient in such cases to go 
behind the subscription and sit in inquisition on the 
subscriber; but when the whole matter is notorious, it 
is obviously right to refuse the giftof plunder, particu- 
larly when direct restitution is a clear and a practica- 
ble duty. A Baptist Church out West is reported to 
have acted in this spirit, returning to a» member of 
Congress his subscription, together with a sharp re- 
buke. This course is in accordance with the honorable 


pendent and high-spirited denomination. 

A number of politiciaus have returned their back- 
pay to the treasuries of their local constituencies, 
This course is as really, if not as plainly, indefensible 
as the other. Both of them are open to suspicion of 
demagogism, as attempts to win popular favor by 
interests. 
Certainly. if a Congressman has no right to keep this 
money,heisno more justified in buying applause with it 
than in buying stationery and segars. But the return 
of it to the district or county is defended on the ground 
that it really belongs to the constituency, and that, if 


honest representatives should profit by that cireum- 


| stance, to the exclusion of the rest. 


This is a false and mischievous view of the relations 
between Congress and the nation. It lies at the bot- 


| tom of log-rolling and special legislation, and is more 


potent for evil at Washington than any other form of 
We have too much already of this looking 
after local interests, and forgetting the interests of the 
nation; and when it crops out in the guise of a restitu- 
tion, it is no more to our taste than when it takes the 


| form of a direct appropriation. 


Fven if it were just to 1efund to individual constitu- 
encies, piecemeal, the money taken from the common 
treasury, it is not just to assume that each constitu- 
ency is entitled to the exact sum coming to its repre- 
sentative. The revenues of the United States are not 
created by per capita taxation, or contributed by the 
Yet 
Congressmen are all paid alike. When, therefore, 
the shrewd and virtuous member from a rural district 
“refunds” to his constituents an amount greater than 
they would have lost had he retained it, he robs both 
Peter and Paul, to pay Demas. 

This money belongs to the United States. It 
that, having been appropriated by law, the neglect of 


a Congressman to draw his share does not effectively | 


return it to the Treasury, since it remains subject to 
his order at any time—or, if he dies, subject to the 


direct contribution to the ‘ Conscience Fund,” or by 
purchasing and canceling U.S. bonds. Every evasion 
of this simple and straightforward course, by the adop- 
tion of some specious substitute, is an attempt to be- 
wilder or corrupt the moral sense cf the people. We 
wish we were as certain that such attempts would fail 
as We are that they ought to fail. 

No member of the last Congress can afford to leave 
his position on this question in doubt. Either a bold 
justification or an honest restitution is expected from 
every one, The paltry course of giving the money 


; Ve 


away, without declaring to whom it rightfully belongy 
is neither manly nor wise. 





MIDSUMMER IN THE SOUTH. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 


~ LOVE Queen August’s stately sway, 

And all her fragrant south winds say, 

With vague, mysterious meanings fraught, 

Of unimaginable thought; 

Those winds, ’mid change of gloom and gleam, 

Seem wandering thro’ a golden dream 

The rare midsummer dream that lies 

In humid depths of Nature’s eyes, 

Weighing her languid forehead down 

Beneath a fair, but flery crown : 

Its'witchery broods o’er earth and skies— 

Fills with divine amenities 

‘The bland, blue spaces of the air, 

And smiles with looks of drowsy cheer 

*Mid hollows of the brown-hued hills; 

And oft, in tongues of tinkling rills, 

A softer, homelier utterance finds 

Than that which haunts the lingering winds! 


T love midsummer's azure deep, 

Whereon the huge, white clouds asleep, 
Scarce move through lengths of trancéd hours; 
Some, raised in forms of giant towers— 
Dumb Babels, with ethereal stairs 
Scaling the vast height —unawares 

What mocking spirit, xwther-born, 

Hath built those transient spires in scorn, 
And reared towards the topmost sky 
Their unsubstantial fantasy ! 

Some stretched in tenuous ares of light 
Athwart the airy infinite, 

Far-glittering up yon fervid dome, 

And lapped by Cloudland’s misty foam, 
Whose wreaths of fine, sun-smitten spray 
Melt in a burning haze away : 

Some throned in heaven's serenest smiles, 
Pure-hued, and calm as fairy isles, 

Girt by the tides of soundless sea: 

The heavens’ benign Hesperides. 


I love midsummer uplands, free 

To the bold raids of breeze and bec, 
Where, nested warm iu yellowing grass, 
I hear the swift-winged partridge puss, 
With whirr and boom of gusty flight, 
Across the broad moor’s treeless height: 
Or, just where, elbow-poised, IT lift 
Above the wild-fiowers’ carcless drift 
My half-closed eyes, I see and hear 

The blithe tield-sparrow twittering clear 
Quick ditties to his tiny love; 

While, from afar, the timid dove, 

With faint voluptuous murmur, wakes 
The silence of the pastoral brakes. 


I love midsummer sunsets, rolled 
Down the rich west in waves of gold, 
Whose blazing crests of billowy fire, 
Urged onward at the wild desire © 

Of some far wind, we may not hear— 
(Frail watchers on this lowlier sphere), 
Seem o’er the last vague boundaries hurled 
That guard the empire of the world! 
But oh! when those fierce floods retire, 
In noiseless cbb, slow-surging, grand, 
By pensive twilight’s flickering strand, 
In gentler mood J love to mark 

The slow gradations of the dark; 

How, on the wane of sunset power; 
And twilight’s grace, Night’s mystic tower 
Darkness cxhales, as odor sent 
Through all the hollow firmament 

Its blgpin the silvery sheen of stars, 

Its life-core the red heart of Mars 

The while its subtlest soul pervades 
Far solitudes of shifting shades, 

Which make such spell-bound spots unmeet 
For aught but stir of ghostly feet; : 
Till, lo! from Orient mists withdrawn, 
Hail! to the Moon’s resplendent dawn; 
On haunted vale and desolate plain 

Her effluence falls like balmy rain; 
Gaunt gulfs of horror own her might ; 
She bathes the rescued world in light, 
So that, albeit ny Summer's Day 
Erewhile hath breathed its life away, 
Methinks ©’er moonlight’s sacred tide 
It walks a spirit glorified! 





FAIR PAY 


BY 


FOR FAIR WORK, 

RICHARD H. BUEL. 

i= professional circles (and by professions are 
here meant those pursuits in which the higher 

faculties of man are employed), generally speaking, the 





is said | 


It is, therefore, necessary to draw | 
; the money and return it to the Treasury, either by 


professional men have planned). 
' recent date. 


best commands the highest reward—whether such re- 
ward is reputation, wealth or social position. The 
attempt to change this order of things, and carry out 
to its legitimate conclusion the doctrine that all men 
are equal—to put all workers in a profession on a par 


|—to ordain that a sermon, a visit, a page of man- 


uscript, an opinion, should have a certain fixed value, 
independently of its merit—such an attempt would 
hardly be noticed. Yet this is just what is demanded 
by a large number in our midst—and is, indeed, one of 
the cardinal planks in the constitutions of the working 
men’s societies. (In speaking of working men in this 
connection, it is intended to indicate those persons who 
labor with their hands, executing the designs which 
Trades unions are of 
In the “good old times,’ a contest be- 
tween labor and capital was almost unknown. The 
odds were too great—and in those days capital had its 
iron heel on the workmen’s neck, and ground him inte 
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the dust, while the laws denounced as conspiracies any 
combinations of workmen against the masters. Here 
the employers were defying natural laws—and the 
men, drawn together by the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion, secured the repeal of these obnoxious laws, and 
wrung concessions from the overbearing employers. 
But they did not stop here. Thinking that force could 
accomplish everything, and spurred on by dem- 
agogues, who had a powerful text in the subject of the 
wrongs wrought by the masters, but who failed to find 
any but the most primitive remedies for these wrongs 
—who disdained even to mention conferences and 
mutual conciliation, and supposed that force was 
superior to all natural law—under such influences, the 
men soon began to make preposterous demands. Three 
of their requirements are so unreasonable, and cover 
so broad a ground, so utterly ignore the existence of a 
law of demand and supply—that they excite a feeling 
of half-admiration at the audacity, while we deplore 
he effect. 

I, That no man shall be employed who does not be- 
long to a working man’s society. 

It. That no more than a fixed number of boys shall 
be apprenticed to any business; and that this limited 
number shall be exclusively selected from the families 
of members of the trades unions. 

III. (And worst of all). That every man belonging’ 
to the society, and rated by its rules as first class, shall 
receive the same rate of pay. 

To this point the trades unions have advanced—and 
here, as far as they are concerned, they seem likely to 
remain, unless some true apostles should arise among 
the working men and instruct them in the rudiments 
of social science. Many valuable essays upon the labor 
question have been published in the journals of the day, 
but unfortunately they are rarely read by the classes 
to which they appeal. The working men’s own papers 
seemingly disdain to instruct, and strive rather to in- 
flame the passions of their readers; and thus, day by 
day, the breach between masters and men is widening. 

it is to the masters that this question must be pre- 
sented, and it is from them that the solution must be 
derived. Until within a very recent period, the em- 
ployers, with a natural selfishness, intent only upon 
their own interests, have failed to see the advantage 
of union. But they have at last been convinced (not 
by arguments, but by the logic of events) that they 
must present a compact front if they desire success. 
This lesson was learned in England several years ago, 
but it is only quite recently the employers in this 
country have found themselves forced into union. 
Once firmly banded together, we may hope for great 
results from the deliberations and intelligent action of 
such a powerful society~powerful, by reason of their 
intellect and their capital. But even with the aid of 
tlese weapons, the task is far from aasy—and the road 
to success does not lie through stubborn and protracted 
contests. Though capital emerge victorious from strike 
after strike, it is weaker after each encounter; and it 
needs no very sagacious prophet to foretell the result 
of continual strifes betweep money and force. But in 
the contest between intellect and brute force, it is easy 
to read the end. Employer and employed are mutually 
dependent upon each other, and the master can only 
be safe by adopting measures with men that are 
arranged with reference to the benefit of both parties, 
and which are seen by the men to be so arranged. 
But this can never be done until a true standard for 
the measurement of labor is established. An illus- 
tration will probably make this clearer. Experience 
has shown the man who buys the labor furnished by 
the master, that the contract system, with careful 
supervision, is far more advantageous to him than to 
have work done by the day, even though the prelim- 
inary estimates of the work done by the latter system 
may be far less. This is generally admitted, except by 
persons who deal in what are known (in technical 
slang) as ‘‘ jobs.” In corrupt governments, the con- 
tract system is usually displaced by day’s work. It is 
easily shown that the whole can be done by contract, 
quite as well, under honest superintendence, and at far 
less cost. A very striking instance is shown in the 
street cleaning system now pursued in the city of New 
York. The work is done by the day, and is, it is be- 
lieved, in the charge of officials of at least the ordinary 
Official honesty and capability—but the amount paid 
is very much greater than was disbursed under the 
previous contract system, denounced generally as a 
great swindle, which this method has replaced—and, if 
possible, the streets are in worse condition than for- 
merly. 

But while it is to the advantage of the buyer to con- 
tract for the work required, it is all wrong for the 
contractor—supposing him to be desirous of furnishing 
good work at a fair price. He employs his workmen 
by the day, with very little idea of what that may 
mean if he is controlled by the rules of the trades 
unions—because those rules may ordain the length of a 
day, the price paid to men, and the quality of these 
men, without any regard to the equivalents rendered 
by them. Under such circumstances, figure his estimate 
as he may, the contractor can have no assurance of a 
fair remuneration—and under the competition of the 
trade he too often takes a contract at a price which 
will only yield him a profit if he slights the work. Now 
why should not the contractor contract likewise? It 
will be not only to his own advantage, but also to that 
of all faithful workmen. An average day’s work in 
any branch of trade is readily computed—and there is 
not an intelligent contractor or foreman who does not 








know how much he ought to realize from the labor of 
a given number of men for a day. The workmen them- 
selves also know what is a fair day’s work—and the 
exact amount that should be apportioned to each in- 
dustry is one of the few points that could probably 
be definitely settled between masters and men. So 
many thousand bricks laid per day, so many squares 
of plastering, so many yards of surface painted, and 
the like, are fixed quantities—and no sophistry can 
twist four-fifths of one of these amounts into the equal 
of the whole—a favorite attempt with many of the ad- 
vocates of the eight-hour system. With wages arranged 
on this basis, it is believed that better work can be 
secured for the employer, and better satisfaction given 
to the workman. The experience of many leads them 
to arrange an ascending scale of the relative values of 
the different wages systems (both for employer and 
eraployed), as.follows: 
I. So much a month. 


I. * week. 

Il. * day. 

IV. an hour 

Vv. “© “ fora definite amount of work. 


In many cases the actual work performed per day by 
each man can be ascertained, and the pay scale reg- 
ulated accordingly—and it is certain that the only 
grumblers will be those who seck now, by means of 
their connection with the trades unions, to obtain pay 
without rendering any equivalent. In other cases it 
will be necessary to measure the whole work, and 
divide it among the number employed, to calculate the 
pay table. It might seem as if injustice would be done 
in this way—but we may safely assume that while 
human nature remains unchanged, there would not be 
much shirking where the majority were men disposed 
to do a fair day’s work; and where all were inclined 
to be idle, under this system they would be idle at 
their own expense. 

The plan here propounded is not mere theory, but 
has been long practiced in many sections, particularly 
in factories and mills. It is generally conceded to 
work well in such operations, and it seems probable 
that it could be widely extended. The writer, while 
engaged in the lumber business in the South, tried the 
system, with marked success, and its consideration is 
urged upon those masters who are desirous of im- 
proving the relations existing between themselves and 
those in their employ. 





THE SHADOW ON THE ADIRONDACK. 
If. 

HE little bay where we had found our prize 
. was three or four miles from the camp. It was 
now past midnight. As soon, therefore, as Greme had 
made the deer ready we stowed it, carefully balanced 
in the stern of the skiff—its antlered head hanging 
almost to the water—and with light hearts took our 
seats. Greme had the oars, Isat in the bow, and Hal 
lounged against the buck, facing us. And so, with the 
wine of success in our veins, we started out to find the 
camp-fire. 

Harry was now in high spirits. The waning moon 
rose above the opposite hills just as we reached the 
body of the lake, and shone—a little dimmed by the 
mist—full on his handsome face. With almost a 
father’s affection and pride my heart went out to him. 
He was so frank, and bright, and clear-thoughted, and 
physically perfect. There was something even woman- 
ly at the moment in the admiration and yearning that 
he awakened in me. 

After a little—to give vent, I suppose, to the pleas- 
ant excitement which made it bard for hin to sit still— 
he took up the paddle and began to dig for speed in the 
laughing waters, now on one side of the boat, and now 
on the other—not giving much help, probably, to the 
indulgent guide. But it served, with bursts of coNege 
songs, to work off his superfluous life. 

How thoroughly happy we were! It was one of the 
perfect hours. We both felt, I think, that life must 
always go well with us—that such happiness was too 
good a thing not to last. 

We were probably not more than half-way to the 
camp when Harry, tired of his violent exercise, shook 
his paddle and laid it down in the boat. I tossed to him 
a shawl over Greme’s head; but he put it aside, 
and leaned back to rest himself against the buck’s 
haunches. Just then his eye happened to fall on his 
gun, and he saw that the muzzles were a little in front 
of him. That is against hunters’ rules. Greme had 
cautioned us about it when we were pushing off. 

It was all done in one thoughtless second. 

Before we knew what he was intending, Harry 
stooped and pulled his gun a little toward himself. 
The hammer caught on one of the thwarts. With the 
flash, and that horrible uproar again, came a scream 
of pain and terror. 

“Harry! Harry! are you hurt? Harry!” 

I had sprung to my feet and was tumbling toward 
him in the rocking boat. 

Greme had dropped his oars—and we were instantly 
at his side. He was tearing at his clothes to get at the 
wound. He was bleeding terribly. I pushed the deer 
overboard, and we laid him back with the shawl under 
his head. He was deathly pale. He pressed his lips 
hard together, summoning his fortitude to meet the 
pain, and though we were trembling and bewildered, 
he did not lose courage fora moment. The danger, the 
need of instant action, roused and concentrated his 
mind. 





“That rope!" he cried, nodding toward it. “ Make 
a tourniquet.’ [ caught it up, stung with self-reproach 
that I had not thought of it myself. And when I had 
made a compress of our handkerchiefs and had tied 
the rope loosely round his loins, and was looking hur- 
riedly about for something to twist it up—“ Be quick!" 
he said. “Take the paddle!’ Strength came from 
him to us. His self-possession calmed us. The best 
that we could do to staunch the wound was soon done. 
The deadly charge had entered the groin, and it was 
evident even to us that the wound was fatal. He felt 
it himself, and gave me hurried messages to deliver to 
those who loved him; and between them he closed his 
eyes, and I knew that he was praying. 

Never had J felt so impotent. If it would have saved 
his life I could have died for him. But I could not help 
him; I could not guide or comfort him. I was not now 
unnérved—his fortitude had braced my mind; but I 
was miserably conscious of being without power to 
save him orto give him ease. He was suffering greatly. 
What could [do? What could I say? I mingled my 
broken prayers with his; and once I began to en- 
courage him—not to hope for life—death was coming 
too fast for that; but to bear the inevitable, and to go 
up to God without fear. I broke down in it, and the 
brave, self-forgetting fellow put his hand on my head 
and cried: “Don’t weep so! Itisall right. God knows. 
Tell my mother—” and so hecomforted me by making 
me his messenger of comfort to her. 

in a few moments we saw the camp-fire, a lurid blur 
on the haze, and Greme pulled toward it steadily, but 
with all his strength. I suppose we reached the camp 
in as quick time as could have been made—but it 
seemed interminable. Once, as Greme, rowing hard 
the while, was blaming himself for not having seen 
that the gun was safely placed before we started, Hal 
opened his eyes, raised himself a little, and looking 
him fulland earnestly in the face exclaimed, “ No, no, 
Greme! It was my own fault. Remember that. No 
one is to blame but myself. Tell them so—at home” 
—and he sank back exhausted. 

As soon as we had lifted him ashore, and under cover 
—he fainted as we laid him down—Greme started fora 
surgeon. 

It was hopeless, the nearest doctor was thirty miles 
away—but still it was a relief to do it. 

Zeph, the guide we had left at the camp, stupefied 
with sleep, and only half realizing what had occurred, 
obeyed my directions mechanically and blunderingly. 
He was kind-hearted and willing enough, but after his 
hard work he had slept too soundly to shake it off. I 
knew that my time with Harry was short, and as soon 
as he recovered from his swoon I told Zeph to go out 
by the fire and to come when I called him. 

In half an hour our beautiful, noble-hearted Hal lay 
dead in my arms. ° 

The flame of life brightened up in him once more just 
before it went out, and for a few minutes he was like 
his old self, except for his paleness and the weakness 
of his voice. His mind grew still more clear and calm, 
and he said—what I cannot write for the eyes of 
strangers—but words which are to-day the treasure of 
more hearts than one. His death was painless. It 
came like slumber. 

I did not wake the guide. What was to be done I did 
reverenily and tenderly myself. A heavy burden was 
pressing me down; but I grew strong to bear it—and a 
peculiar, peaceful quiet stole into my heart. And when 
at last I looked on him—as his mother would see him 
soon—and re-arranged his wavy hair a little, till it had 
the natural look—and lifted one of his hands and put it 
where it would rest easily—all that was terrible in 
his death passed away. It seemed a happy thing that 
death was now behind him forever—that not even its 
shadow would fall upon him again. 

I knew that he would not feel the chillof the night 
air, yet [covered him up with my shawl—I remember 
even tucking it in about him, as I would have done if 
he had been alive—and then, touching his white fore- 
head with my lips, I went and sat in the door of the 
tent. 

It was a sacred night. The sky was flecked by a few 
fleecy clouds, hovering there like white robed angels 
that had come from the higher heavens. Beyond them 
the stars that were strong enough to shine through the 
moonlight gleamed with a softened splendor. The 
mirror of the placid lake was hidden by the mis®; and 
above it, on the opposite shore, the trees of the forest, 
which clothed the hill, stood silent and solemn, as if 
they knew that he was dead. 

The fire had burned down low. I had no heart to 
renew it. Its crackling, its restless flames, and all its 
lively companionship, would have pained me. I 
wanted to muse on what had happened, and on what 
was before me and above me. I never had been so 
moved by the thought of death. The dark door had 
opened and closed quickly. I had seen through it; 
and for the first time in my life I realized my immor- 
tality. I think it had been a peradventure to me 
hitherto; now it became a definite, immutable faith. 
My questionings had suddenly ended. 

Until then I had searched for arguments; and they 
had given me at best but probabilities, and these not 
free from grave difficulties. I had found only instine- 
tive desires, and doubtful intuitions and analogies. 
Now I rested on assertion. I found myself believ- 
ing it on the word of Him of Nazareth. As the soul 
of dear Hal had struggled toward Him, he had led 
mine. 

Once in the midst of that long still night, I turned 
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upon myself, and said: “‘ You believe these assertions 
now, because you want to believe them.” 

I could not answer myself—but my faith remained. 
It has never been shaken since. For me immortality 
had been brought to light. I did not put the germ and 
growth of my conviction into any logical form, though 
I felt that the character of Jesus and the whole story 
of the Gospel entered into it; but ever since that night 
T have lived consciously as an immortal. I have had 
no fear that death will either end me or rob mc. 

When the morning began to change the light, I rose 
up a new man—happier for myself, sadder for others, 
than I had ever been before. I went into the tent, 
stepping carefully, as if it might disturb dear Hal, and 
knelt down by him. He was more beautiful than ever, 
The, dawn of a smile had come upon his face, and it 
was hard to believe that he was not pleasantly dream- 


ing. 
But the mstant my lips touched his forehead that 
illusion left me. It was succeeded, and immediately, 


by the thought that he was living, awake end alert, 
with an intense vitulity—with a fullness of life—that 
until now He had never enjoyed. I rose, indeed, with 
asigh; butit was not altsad. He had gone from me— 
far, and suddenly—but I could not help believing that 
in all the excitement of that new and larger life, our 
friendship still lived in his heart—that he would re- 
inember me, and would think of my coming to join him. 

Emotion exhausis the strength more than exertion, 
and I began to feel that this sleepless night in which I 
had gone through so much was telling on me. I[ had 
no desire to sleep; and well it was, for every hour now 
was precious. Make what haste we could it would take 
more than two days to lay his dear body down before 
his mother. Hours after she could receive my tele- 
gram she would wait for him—and for me. It was the 
one thing before me in life from which I shrank. 

I plunged into the lake and swam far out. A delicate 
flush, spreading from the line of the eastern hills up 
toward the zenith, was reflected in the waters. A 
slight breeze had driven off the mist. The morning 
was one of tender purity and clearness. It seemed an 
expression of Nature’s sympathy with me. The lake, 
too, seemed to buoy me up with a friendly gentleness. 
Its coolness invigorated and greatly refreshed me; 
while an ineffable peace stole into my heart again from 
the skies, the hills, the tender, pitying waters, from the 
very sounds that began to break pon the stillness, 
and from all that made that pure, calm, brightening 
morning. 

Sitting-with Zeph at the breakfast, which I ate with- 
out tasting, a thought occurred to me. Giving hima 
few directions about packing up, and storing away the 
tent and bulkier articles where Greme, whom we ex- 
pected to meet on our way out, should find them, I 
took his skiff, and gathered a great quantity of the 
lily-pads, and all the fairer lilies. After we had drawn 
up the boat upon the beach, we made in it a bed of the 
green, fine, shore-grass, aud covered this with the lily- 
pads. Then we brought the dear boy tenderly down 
and laid him on the cool bed. Yes, he was peacefully 
sleeping, and we were careful that he should lie there 
comfortably—for the way was long. 

At first I had thought to cover face and all. But I 
could not bring myself to hide it; perhaps I wanted to 
keep alive the deceit that he was but asleep. His face 
I shielded only with my handkerchief, and often 
through that day I lifted the covering and looked upon 
him. How I loved him in all those marvelous hours. 
How I longed that he would open his eyes, and look 
through them into mine again. 

Well, we covered him deep under the fresh, cool lily- 
pads; and while the guide went through the woods to 
a distant camp that had been pitched that morning by 
a party coming from above the falls, I arranged the 
lilies about the bier—putting some wet mosses to the 
stem of each—and by the time Zeph returned I had all 
things in readiness to start. 

He had gone to borrow another skiff. They were 
very kind to us, and promptly made new plans to 
grant my request. Two of them came back with the 
guide, and I never shall forget their deep and delicate 
sympathy—delicate not only in what they said, and in 
the help they proffered, but in their thoughtful 
silences. 

The sun was just appearing above the pines on the 
eastern hills when they helped me to gently move the 
sk@f down until it floated. A short line fastened it to 
the boat we had borrowed of them, in which the guide 
and I—he nearer the bow, and I at the stern—took our 
seats. They lifted their hats and stood reverent and 
silent, as we slowly rowed away, and we were many a 
score of rods on our sad journey when we saw them 
cover their heads again, and turn into the wood-path 
that led toward their camp. May God bless them. 

That is not the longest, nor the fullest day, in which 
the mind notices the greatest number of outward 
events. Not even if the events are important. Our 
thoughts, our emotions, that build themselves iuto our 
characters, and make an enduring work in us—these 
lengthen the hours and make the day memorable. 
These only make silence golden. 

I would not disparage our common life. And men 
of action and learning I reverence; the more, perhaps, 
because I see them loommg up above me through a 
haze of distance. I marvel at their patient industry, 
and at their knowledge of facts, and their laws, and 

the reasons for those laws; yet when I remember that 
day— without any loss of a certain lowliness of spirit— 
1 cannot help looking down upon all life and thought 














that are not in sympathy withit. I passed that day 
with God and His Christ. I thought their thoughts. 
I saw life with their eyes. And as again and again I 
G.ew the peaceful sleeper toward me, and lifted the 


handkerchief from his calm, stiH, happy face, I knew— | 


I have known ever since—what is the best that God 
can give us. 

The shadow rests on the Adirondack. I can never 
climb its mountains, or float upon its beautiful waters 
again. I find it impossibie even to recall any of the 
heppy days I have spent there without leading my 
scwiin under that deep, but peaceful gloom. But al- 











ways, after a little, [ lift my eyes from this dark fore- | 


ground, and beyond it, bathed in light, and stretching 


away into the iNumined distance, I see the “better | 


country.” The vision always comes; and a definite 
expectation of meeting Harry aguin comes with it. 
G. A. H. 





THE DIVINE LIGHT. 
BY MARY B,. DODGE, 
“Tam the Nght of the w rid."—JONN viii. 12, 
EAD me, O effulgent Light, 
O’er life’s dark, uncertain way; 
Leao ine, thr ugh the realm of night, 
To the splendors of thy day. 


Weak am I, witnout thy strength ; 
Faithless, but for faith from thee ; 

Blind, yet may mince eyes, at length, 
Through thine own, be made to see. 


Not a single step, alone 
Can I with assurance take, 
Yet with thee, no trembling one 
But its sure ascent will make. 


Step by step, the hight shall yield, 
Till the uttermost is won, 

And the restful, heavenly field 
Crowns the weary labor done. 


There, no hindering stone can fall, 
To obstruct the level way ; 

There, no faithlessness can thrall 
Eyes that greet the certain day! 


Light sufficing! be my guide. 
Hide no more thy radiant grace ; 
Lead me, till the throne beside, 
I behold Thee face te face. 





AS A LITTLE CHILD. 


BY C. A. G. 


Lg a queer little village among the mountains, 

where we have sometimes spent a few weeks of 
the “ heated term” that comes every summer, lived a 
poor old lugubrious creature whom the village boys 
have dubbed “ Uncle Misery."’ His astitude of chronic 
objection to everything that is not uncomfortable or 
dificult would be ludicrous were it not pitiful, and 
few of us could resist a laugh at Jerry Winn’s shrewd 
summing up of his character. ‘‘ Why, ma’am, he'll pull 
up the peas he has planted when he sees them begin to 
sprout, and set them another way; ‘cause he knows 
they can’t be doing well to grow along so easy and 
natural!" 

I will not be so disrespectful as to call certain good 
people of my acquaintance Uncle Misery, but spiritu- 
ally they seem to stand much in his attitude, and my 
memory of them and of him is aroused by the sug- 
gestions of J. V. L., in the Union of Apyil 30th, upon 
that familiar little book ‘* Brown’s Catechisin.”’ 

Last year a council of ministers met in Plumville, 
and in common with others we extended hospitality 
to the members thereof. Dr. Straitway was one of 
our guests. His own children were little once, so it 
seemed natural that after breakfast he should take 
Blossom on his knee and get acquainted with her. 
But it did not seem natural that, haif an hour later, 
Blossom should appear on the piazza with a flush on 
her sensitive little face and a troubled look in her 
baby eyes, so it was inquired into. 

‘‘What did the gentleman say to you, Blossom? 
he tell you about his little girls?” 

“ No; he—he asked me was.I a good child, and I told 
him yes. He said was I sure, so I said I thought I was. 
And then he said, Aunfie, he said: if I thought 1 was 
good then I was bad!" 

Oh, the perplexity and pain of the little voice, the 
troubled wonder that sounded in the next eager ques- 
tion: 

“ Am I bad, Auntie? Do you think Iam bad?” 

It is, perhaps, needless to chronicle my reply to the 
little five-years whose greatest sin may have been oc- 

esional fretfulness at Baby’s exactions, or a small 
spasm of temper at Bobby’s teasings, and then we pur- 
sued the investigation. 

“Was that all he said?" 

“No,” wearily; “he talked a great deal. He said 
Jesus didn’t love bad children; he said Jesus didn’t 
love me when I was naughty.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T said mamma said Jesus loved everybody; and 
when I was naughty 1 knew hedidn’t like my naughti- 
ness, but I guessed he didn't stop loving me.” 

In which reply I think Blossom preached a better 
sermon to Dr. Straitway than he preached to his con- 
gregation generally, if he was accustomed to treat 
them to the line of theology he gave Blossom. And 
while I soothed and reassured the troubled child, the 
teaching of whose little life had been, not that by 
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| easy. 
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nature she was “an enemy to God, a child of Satan, 
and an heir of hell,”’ but that God was her great helper 
and tender friend, and who was growing easily and 
sweetly into love for and reliance on him, I theught 
of Uncle Misery and his peas, and wondered where in 
floly Writ Dr. Straitway found precept for his tramp- 
ling and uprooting of the germ of spiritual growth in 
the heart of a little child. Certainly net in the chay- 
ter that contains the words which Jesus spake agai:st 
him who should “ offend one of these little ones th! 
believe in me.” 

I know a little lad who does not actually stu.’ 
“ Brown’s Catechism,”’ but who is instructed on m:: 
the same plan that it embedies. His teacher iu | 
Sunday-school told me that his introduction to 1 
class evolved something like the following colloquy 

**lam glad to see you here, Benny. There’s pleu'; 
of room in my class for good little boys.” 

*Ain’t a good boy; got a wicked heart, and continn- 
ally do sin!” 

* But God loves you, Benny, and wants you to he 
good.”’ ° 

* No he don’t; he don’t love folks; he gets mad and 
punishes ’em. That’s what he’s for. What kind of a 
locket is that ’round your neck? Does it open?” 

Kven knowing the literal truth of these incidents I 
should almost hesitate to write them, but for the fact 
that too many others are, like J. L. V., shocked and 
disheartened by the stupidity and grave error of some 
who profess to be guides in teaching children the 
things of the kingdom. 

“God's eternal wrath and curse’ are not words to 
utter lightly in the ears of little children, or be re- 
peated, parrot-like, by their young lips. God's eter- 
nal love and helpfulness are truths that cannot be too 
early taught them; they will steal into little hearts 
and become part of their life and growth, if wisely and 
gently presented. 

It is natural, easy, sutable, for a little child to early 
love the Saviour of mgn, and grow up in an ever- 
strengthening, increasing faith in him. But it does 
not come of “ Brown's Catechism.’’ The church which 
approves that and follows Dr. Straitway’s lead need 
not expect her children to grow up into her member- 
ship surely and sweetly. 

Said a bright lad in my class not long ago: “I don't 
see why all the Sunday-school books make it out such 
hard work to become a Christian. They make all the 
people have such a dreadful time and find it so hard. 
It isn’t hard, really.” 

“Isitth so easy to do right?” I said. 

“Ofco se not perfectly easy to be good always and 
never give m to a temptation. I don’t mean that. 
But to become a Christian—that means to love God 
and choose to try to please him, doesn’t it? That's 
You can’t help loving him when you get big 
enough to know about his loving us so much, you 
know.” 

“A remarkable boy!’ Nota bit of it. As restless 
and fun-loving and noisy and faulty as your boy, or 
anybody’s, but a Christian boy and on the way to be 
a healthy, active Christian man. The natural result of 
tender, careful teaching, which from infancy has 
brought God near to him as a patient, forgiving, 
heavenly Father. Does any one think he is now a less 
worthy member of the church, or that he will be so in 
the future, because his piety has ‘‘ grown along so easy 
and naturally,’’ and because he has never been har- 
rowed and oppressed by the statement that he is a 
“child of Satan?” Certainly at present his conscience 
is more tender, and his repentance for faults 
more speedy than I have often seen in older church 
members, who were scourged into rather than grew 
into the kingdom. And Sunday-schools all through 
the land might contain hundreds just like him, if half 
the pains that is now taken to impress on little chil- 
dren their sinfulness and threatened punishment were 
expended in filling their ready little hearts with the 
thought of his great love who called a little child to 
him and blessed him. 





A GERMAN COUNTRY TOWN. 


rTHE little German country town where I am 

staying—Blankenburg am Harz—is situated in 
the Duchy of Brunswick, where the established church 
is Lutheran. Just to the south lie Mansfield and Bisle- 
ben, So you may say that it is close by the fountain 
of the Reformation. It became, in early times, so 
thoroughly Protestant that to-day it contains only 
two Catholic inhabitants. Here, then, one might expect 
to find German Protestantism at its best estate. 

On entering the church for the first time, 1 was sur- 
prised to see, in a town of 5,000 inhabitants and only 
two churches, so few at church. In the gallery were 
about fifty soldiers, who were detailed te go to church. 
Besides these, I counted thirty-six persons. Since the 
first Sunday, the paster of the other church has been 
removed by death, and no service bas been held there. 
But our congregation has not by this means been per- 
ceptibly enlarged. 

The average has remained about the same through 
the summer—from thirty to fifty of the towns-people. 
In the last eight weeks the soldiers quartered here 
have been absent ona “‘ manoruvre,” as they call it, and 
without them the church appears almost empty. Six 
or seven old men are in their places every Sunday. 
The rest of the willing church-goers are mostly women. 
The boys in the gymnasium are obliged to go to church 
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eace in three weeks, but complain of the tyranny. 
it is noticeable that among the willing church-goers 
appears hardly a single young man. The boys are, as 
a matter of course, confirmed when they come to suit- 
able years. To outward appearance they are for the 
most part confirmed in indifference to the church. 

In the afternoon of every Sabbath a service is held 
especially for the candidates for confirmation. It is not 
so well attended as the morning service. It takes the 
place of a Sabbath school, an institution which is almost 
entirely unknown in this country. There is one Sab- 
bath school in Braunschweig, started by some ladies 
who caught the Sabbath school spirit from England. 
This school has struggled forward under much opposi- 
tion from the clergy, till it is now in a flourishing con- 
dition. It has not yet been able to secure male teachers. 

It seemed to me a pity that the good sermons of our 
pastor here should have so few hearers. Sut I was in- 
formed that he was quite fortunate in this respect; and 


that the pastor in the neighboring village of Timrode | 


has been often obliged for want of an audience to go 
home with his undelivered sermon under his arm. 

Once our church has been full. The second of Sep- 
tember, the anniversary of Sedan, was celebrated with 
great zeal throughout all North Germany. 
the celebration was a church service in the morning. 
On that occasion we had at least 400 in the church. 
Then came the doctors, the dawyers, the town officers, 
wud the aristocracy. 

To the outward eye the social element here makes 
more of a display than the religious. By every object 
of interest in the neighborhood, be it an old castle, or 
a high rock, or a wild waterfall, stands a hotel of some 
kind. It is the regular practice of the families in good 
society to take coffee or beer at one or another of these 
hotels every afternoon. If the weather is good, the 
question always arises: ‘‘ where shall we take our coffee 
this afternoon?” Social life centers around these 
hotels. Here the children meet for play ; and here, too, 
the young men and maidens rejoice in each other's 
company. Of course a good dec! of beer is drunk at 
these gatherings; or at least what seems to an Amefi- 
can a good deal. A steady, temperate man in this part 
«f Germany drinks on an average four glasses a day. 
The people here speak of the Bavarians as beer- 
guzzlers, because they drink on an average seven 
glasses a day. In Munich, children drink beer as soon 
as they are weaned. The reason is that the water is 
not fit to drink, and beer is cheaper than milk. Here, 
although the children do not begin quite so early, the 
young men often come up to the Bavarian standard of 
seven glasses a day; but always with the disapproba- 
tion of the parents. 

. When two or more persons eat or drink together, it 
is understoc d that cach man pays for what he has. Our 
habit of “treating” is almost unknown. When one 
mau asks another, ** Will you drink with me?” it does 
not mean, ‘*‘Wul you drink at my expense?”’ This 
lesson I learned, at a cost of considerable embarrass- 
ment, from a fine German gentleman who invited me 
to dine with him at the hotel, as we were waiting for 
the train in Madgeburg. Afraido being impolite, I 
waited till I saw that he was not going to pay; and— 
then stepped up and paid myself. 

Sunday is of all days the social day. All marriages, 
pic-nics, and shooting feasts, are, if possible, made to 
come on Sunda . On my first Sunday afternoon here, 
having just recovered from the shock occasioned by 
the almost empty church, I took a walk of some four 
miles into the woods to see some of the richest scenery 
in the Harz mountains. From one high rock I looked 
down and saw seven lager bier saloons, or gardens. In 
several of them were bands of music. And gathered 
about these points of attraction were, at a moderate 


calculation, 4,000 persons. An American unacquainted 


with the customs of the country, might think, Here 
are the wicked ones of Germany. Not so. Here are 
the church members who were missing at the church 
in the morning, as well as the few who were present. 
Hither also have come the pastors from the neighbor- 
ing villages, for relaxation after their morning and 
afternoon work. 

If a man should undertake to teach German children 
not to play on Sunday, I venture to say the majority 
would not understand what he meant. The older ones 
might take him for an American or an Englishman. 
But the little ones, who know nothing about foreigners, 
would very likely think he was crazy. 

The distinction between religious and irreligious 
people is not so sharply drawn here as with us. Be- 
sides the matter of church-going, many of the outward 
distinctions between church members and “ world’s 
people,” which exist with us in such matters as dancing 
and card-playing, are unknown here. The pastor’s 
wife asked meif it was really a fact that there were 
people in America who held it wrong to dance? 

Judged by our standard, the people here are shock- 
ingly profane. A little girl of the sweetest temper sits 
at the piano, and when she strikes a wrong key, says: 
*“God!” or “Lord Jesus!’’ She is no more ruffled 
than an American girl would be when she could ex- 
press her feelings with an ‘Oh, dear!’’ These expres- 
sions are not branded with the name of profanity here. 
What is a little comical is, that the parents will gen- 
erally scold their children if they hear them say “ Don- 
nerwetter!” which, translated, means “ By thunder!” 

If an orthodox New England Christian of the stricter 
sort were appointed to run the dividing line here be- 
tween the elect and the non-elect, he would probably 
give it up and pronounce the whole population 
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‘““medium sinners.’ As far as I have seen, there are 
very few atheists here. It seems to be an axiom, handed 
down from father to son, that to suppose a world with- 
out a Creator is nonsense. This is the whole creed of 
many. A man who holds so much is religious. The 
rest is optional. The Germans ought to be apostles of 
toleration ; for, n0 doubt, the great mass of the laymen 
think much as the dentist thought who told me: “I 
have come to the conclusion that one religion is just as 
good as another.” 

A New England preacher, if he would preach here, 
would have to leave behind him such expressions as 
“Experiencing religion,” ‘‘ Change of heart,’ “ Fi.d- 
ing the Savior.’’ The corresponding ideas are not 
current. The expressions would be untranslatable. 

On one topic of theology are young and old zealous. 
Though the pastors are often to the contrary, the in- 
telligent laymen are almost unanimous in asserting 
that there is no personal devil. When one notices 
what a prominent feature the devil plays in the Ger- 
man nursery tales, and how many objects are named 
after him here in the mountains, for example, “ Devil’s 
Wall,” ‘‘Devil’s Bridge,” ‘Devil’s Mill,” ‘* Devil’s 
Kettle;*’ it seems as if this new feeling is only a 
natural reaction from an excessive belief in the devil. 

That I may not leave too strong an impression of Ger- 
man indifference to religion, I must add one remark. 
An old man who has not been seen in the church on 
Sunday for several years; who never has family 
prayers; and whom his friends never see reading the 
Bible, read with me one Sunday morning a poem or 
two from Novalis, which for tenderness and depth of 
religious feeling are not surpassed by Charles Wesley. 
Then, he said, with moist eyes: “‘I don’t want to have 
you think that my religion is all dry speculation.” I 
felt that he had given me a glimpse at his inner re- 
lation. And it occurred to me that many others, who 
to a foreigner may appear indifferent, may carry a 
warm Christian heart. R. 





THE DRY TORTUGAS. 


T was afte a remarkably smooth passage from 
New Ye k that we found ourselves one Sunday 
after.oon steaming westward of the Marquesas. The 
eather th had favored us so far had just been 
succeeded by a “‘norther,” and the steamer was pitch- 
ing thr ugh a heavy sea when we were called on deck 
to catch the first sight of what was to be, at least for 
some time, our future home. Overhead, the sky had 
that leaden, dispiriting hue that so chills the heart, and 
just where it htened up into a yellowish streak as it 
met the purple horizon some faint, shadowy forms 
were dancing on the angry, rolling waves. Those faint 
weird shadows were all that we could as yet see of 
Fort Jefferson or Tortugas. As we neared them, and 
they began to assume a more permanent position, and 
gradually resolve themselves into shape, we saw rising 
from the waste of waters a high brick wall, its face 
pierced by great irregular holes with ragged edges, and 
through these holes we caught glimpses of a few tree 
top and among them a lighthouse, the lantern of 
which projected slightly above the top of the wall. 
Not a bit of the island was visible on which the struc- 
ture rested; the fort covered the whole of what is 
known as “ Dry Tortugas,” and mis-named Garden 
Key. There was no line of jutting beach, not a spare 
rod of soil for a bush to cling to, nor was the dull uni- 
formity of its right lines broken by even an outlying pile 
of gray rocks for the sea spray to break over, but just 
that bare wall, with its ragged holes standing there in 
the pathless ocean, the first object our eyes had rested 
on since we last saw the land! To a stranger, before 
oblivious af the existence of such a curiosity and 
ignorant of the eccentricities of engineering skill, it 
would have looked, for all the world, as if Bothwell 
Castle, Linlithgow Palace, or some other interesting 
old ruin, smelling of the eleventh century and stripped 
of its ivied towers and romance, had been dropped at 
random on the broad ocgan, to be seized upon as a re- 
fuge by sea birds and army officers. 

That first view was not prepossessing. Certainly so 
thought the ladies and gentlemen grouped about the 
unfortunate wights who were to go ashore there, and 
whom they were consoling in a melancholy way, sin- 
gularly like that used towards those who make last 
speeches and dying confessions. £ remember one lady 
just returned from a four years’ exile on the Plains, 
who, though not expecting to be quartered at Tortugas 
in the near future, was so disheartened at the outward 
aspect of the place and by the prospect, faint as it was, 
of having to go there ultimately, that she abruptly left 
the deck as we entered the harbor, and sought the 
seclusion of her state-room to give vent to her feelings. 

Nor did a nearer approach produce a more favorable 
impression. As we rounded to in front of the sally- 
port, there came into view a couple of wharves, and 
between them a collection of old, tumble-down build- 
ings, made principally of barrel staves, and standing at 
every conceivable angle on the made ground that, for 
about sixty yards in length and ten in width, skirted 
the low sea wall. Over the rotten, half sunken roofs 
of these could be seen the upper line of embrasures of 
the fort that had been roughly enlarged to promote 
ventilation. These were the ragged holes before spoken 
of, and which helped so much to give the fortification 
the appearance of aruin. Some of these were stopped 
with shutters of rough boards, and from others, only 
partly closed, protruded the heads of the enormous 
sponges and rammers used for loading the 15-inch guns. 

















This cluster of miserable wooden buildings in the fore- 
ground were the stables, store-houses, dormitories, 
mess-room and cook-house of the engineer employés 
engaged on the works. In and out, among and around 
them, swarmed a listless and miscellaneous crowd of 
whites, negroes, mules and beef cattle, while the 
locality of the cook-house was indicated by wallowing 
pigs, a swarm of flies, and a stench that sufficiently 
accounted for the fatal pestilence that since the war 
has twice swept the island. Outside the fort every- 
thing looked pretty much as it did when I had last seen 
it, except that the buildings had fallen sadly to decay 
and leaned at a greater angle, and the filth, dirt and 
bad odors had perceptibly increased. It was evidently, 
so far as seen, the same old Tortugas, just the place to 
send a man to make good resolutions in, and then, to 
ensure his not breaking them, keep bim there till he 
died. 

e sun was setting as the steamer was made fast to 
the dock, and the disembarkation of the battery be- 
gan. There was so much to do in the way of getting 
our property and that of the battery separated from 
that destined to Pensacola, that it was long after dark 
before the officers stepped ashore. Threading our way 
along the wharf, which was encumbered with dis- 
mounted guns and carriages and the litter left by the 
engineer carpenters, we crossed the drawbridge and 
entered the fort. From the littlechange I had observed 
on the ouside I was prepared to find the interior just 
as I had left it eleven years before. Then, low, old 
wooden barracks, hen coops, piles of cement barrels, 
and the débris of masons’ work nearly covered the 
four-and-a-half acres enclosed within the walls, while 
what was left for a parade ground was guiltless of a 
blade of grass, and nearly ankle deep with coarse coral 
sand, 

An agreeable disappointment awaited us. Within 
the fort, discipline, refinement, industry and time had 
wrought a marvellous change. As we emerged from 
the postern we struck into a broad path that led under 
the overhanging branches of a grove of mangrove 
trees. To the extreme right was a large three-story 
brick building, about two hundred feet in length—the 
soldiers’ barracks, and in front stood an imposing 
structure of three-and-a-half stories, also of brick, and 
which I knew must be the officers’ quarters. In front 
of these last were flower-gardens, and, skirting the 
fence that bound them, was a row of young cocoa-nut 
trees, Whose enormously long, feathery leaves bent till 
they almost touched the ground The quarters and 
barracks looked like two great hotels; and what with 
their lights twinkling through the tropical foliage and 
glistening on the thick Bermuda grass that covered 
the parade, what with the soft summer air and the warm 
welcome of the relieved garrison, it all seemed very 
like a pleasure excursion to some public garden. 

Another pleasant surprise awaited us on entering 
our quarters. Though not supplied with gas or water, 
they were by far the best we had ever seen in the 
army. The rooms were large, high ceiled, and many 
connected by folding doors. The halls, in triplets, were 
wide, with broad stair-cases, and led to areas where 
were commodious brick kitchens and servants’ rooms, 
detached from the main buildings. Thestyle of archi- 
tecture was by no means worthy of a Government 
building, but this was compensated for by the air of 
real comfort and adaptability to the climate, unusual 
to find in the South about structures of such vast pro- 
portions. It did seem odd for two or three families to 
occupy that great building, nearly as large as an ordin- 
avy block of brown stone fronts in a city, and where an 
interchange of visits would necessitate quite a walk 
from one set of quarters to the other. And a walk from 
end to end of those piazzas with the lights from every 
side shimmering through the leaves, and the hum of 
the busy people below, made us somehow recall some 
pleasant saunterings along the hotel piazzas at Saratoga. 
Of course it all was not just like that, it lacked the 
crowd, but it was sufficiently like to bring pleasant 
days to my mind, and not so unlike as to pain by the 
contrast. 

That Tortugas, after all, was really not such an un- 
desirable station as we had been led to suppose we were 
already quite convinced ; and we had not been an hour 
in the place before we began to contemplate a res- 
idence here with more than satisfaction. But we were 
too fatigued with our recent sea-voyage to pursue in- 
vestigations much farther that night, and soon sought 
repose. 

It was a glorious night, and a grand place for sleep- 
ing. The “norther” had gone down, and throagh the 
windows, open to the floor, the balmy air came in with 
the fragrance of the trees and the faint sounds of the 
rustling cocoa-nut leaves. The drums of the old Third 
had long since sounded tattov, and the lights were out 
in the quiet garrison when I went to rest. There was 
no moon, but the light from the lighthouse, in one 
corner of the parade, shed a soft peculiar radiance 
down over the flowers, the foliage, and the gr iss, 
casting 1 ng shadows into the mysterious depths of the 
casemates, and, where it fell on the tinned roofs and 
white walks, producing an effect singularly like that of 
moonlight in a still, mild winter’s night. From the 
silence in the next room, I knew that the little mother 
and the two black-eyed darlings were soundly sleep- 
ing, and as I drank in the calm beauty of the scene, 
where every cloud had sunk and every star was shining 
in glory, I felt grateful to that Providence who had 
brought us in safety over the sea past a dangerous 
coast, to our new and beautiful home, REGULAR. 
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Yale Lectures on Preaching, 





NO. VI. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL ELE- 
MENTS. 


“T PROPOSE this afternoon, young gentlemen, 
to speak to you on sgme of the social forces that 
are to be developed and employed in church life and 
activity. 
PASTORAL VISITING. 

It brings me naturally first to speak more directly 
upon the matter of pastoral visitation than I did last 
year, when I touched it only incidentally, and as 
collateral to something else. ‘ In our 
day the style of theology has changed. You have 
got to change with it. There are great causes at 
work quite independent of mere individual volition. 
Men tell us we must go back again and pursue the old 
sound doctrinal systems; but you cannot get back. 
The sun and the moon and the stars are against you. 
There is a movement, there is an aerial gulf-stream, 
and you are swept away from that which was appro- 
priate to the anterior stage, which, fitted to the con- 
dition of men earlier than our time, does not fit our 
time, and has been sloughed or is being sloughed. 
Preaching has become a great deal more natural and 
less artificial. It has more of life-form and life-force, 
and less of the abstract and metaphysical. Not that 
it will ever disavow metaphysics, or abstractions, not 
that it will ever be concrete, absolutely—that is*not 
possible—but it has largely taken on a form in which 
personal elements and personal sympathies mingle. 

Now, this style of preaching, above all others, de- 
mands that one should re-invigorate himself by contact 
with life and with men. You will find that in dealing 
with all those themes which go to the source of motive, 
which touch sympathy, which affect the hearts of men, 
you will be very superficial, you will be very poor in 
power unless you are intimately mixed up with the life 
of those to whom you preach, and to whom you bring 
the Gospel. For the sake of a man’s own fresh- 
ness, vitality, directness, humanity—that is, preaching 
to that which is human in man—for all these reasons 
visitation is desirable. . . . 

FREEDOM FROM CLASS-INFLUENCES. 

Then we should maintain visitation for our own sakes 
on still another ground, and that is, to keep ourselves 
aloof from class or professional influences. It is very 
desirable that any class of men following the same 
general pursuit—physicians, lawyers, ministers—should 
see much of each other. The esprit de corps is not only 
refreshment, but there ‘is great instruction init. But 
then men are very strongly inclined to become selfish, 
to be absorbed in their class, to think and to sym- 
pathize after the manner of their kind. Now, for the 
minister, above all men, it is a necessity that he should 
sympathize with humanity from the top to the bot- 
tom; with all men, not with one class of men; not with 
the best men, not with men of purest thought alone, 
because that unfits him to deal familiarly and easily 
with men who have no such habit of thought. As the 
steward and the cook must know the tastes of those 
for whom they are preparing the table from day to 
day, so the minister must know the taste and the wants 
of those for whom he cooks food in the pulpit from 
Sunday to Sunday; andif you get into class-habits you 
will be a minister for ministers, but not for the people. 
Visitation tends largely to break that up, especially 
if you visit not the select families, not the places 
where it is pleasant to go, but everybody. Take your 
own pleasure along with you, and be glad to see every- 
body and anybody. The minister should cut the loaf 
of society, not horizontally, but vertically, and take it 
with all that there is in it from top to bottom. And 
you will find it as itis in the housewife’s cake, some- 
times—that the raisins are pretty much all gt the bot- 
tom, 

GAINING THE CONFIDENCE OF PEOPLE. 

Then it is very desirable that the minister should 
have the confidence and the sympathy of his people, 
that he should be warmed and upheld by them. Noth- 
ing contributes so much to this as personal acquaint- 
ance with them, man by man, child by child, all 
through the parish. . . I heard old Dr. Humphrey 
say that when he was first settled, there was a man 
very much opposed to him, a farmer; and the Doctor, 
who had been brought up on a farm and counted 
himself something in the harvest field, went out to 
visit the old man in his field where he was reaping. It 
was before the time even of cradles, much more that 
of mowing-machines. The man proposed to go back 
to the house and entertain the Doctor respectfully. 
“No, no,”? said Dr. Humphrey, and he threw off his 
coat. ‘Give me a sickle, we can talk as we work.” 
So he took hold and beat the man all out of his own 
field, sickling; with that went all the old fellow’s pre- 
judice; he was one of the Doctor's right-hand men after 
that. There lived over on the other side of the street, 
in Lawrenceburgh, where first I had my settlement, 
avery profane man, who was counted ugly. I un- 
derstood that he had said some very bitter things of 

* We shall publish, for a series of weeks, partial reports of 
Mr. Beecher’s Second Course of Yale Lectures. Want of 
space forbids our giving them in full; but they will hereafter 
be published in a volume by themselves. Instead of attempt- 
ing to give in condensed form the substance of each Lecture, 
we shall make a series of verbatim extracts, indicating their 
connection with each other only so far as is necessary to pre- 
vent misapprehension. 
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me. I went right over into his store and sat down on 
the counter to talk with him. I happened in often— 
day in and day out. My errand was to make him like 
me, and I did make him like me—and all the children, 
too! And to the day of hisdeath I do not believe the 
old man could mention my name without crying. 
HEART-WORK INSTEAD OF HEAD-WORK. 
Another point: there seem to be in the ministry men 
of very considerable force, men of a good deal of one 
kind of tact and genius, but they do not run to ideas. 
There are a great many churches whose force is sup- 
posed to lie in the pulpit; but it does not. And yet 


lows, it becomes liberal. That is the case in which a 
man must apply the power that is in him, person- 
ally, by visitation—making up for the barrenness of 
his sermons by the richness of his own heart. If it has 
not been given to him to have a lighthouse in the head, 
if the lighthouse is in the heart, let him go often 
where the light can shine, among the people. IT have 
heard persons say, when a brilliant preacher came 
into town, while there was every reason why they 
should leave their own parish and go down to hear 
the new-comer: “Still, I don’t know, we have had our 
own minister so long, and he is so good, and we all love 
him so much, and our children have all been brought 
up under his preaching so that he has meshed them, he 
has spun himself all around them—it is almost like a 
bereavement to go out of his church, and that in spite 
of his sermons, too!” 
GENERAL SOCIAL AMENITY AMONG CHURCH MEMBERS, 
I wish now to speak upon a matter which is growing 
in vogue, but which is comparatively recent and has 
not yet received that attention in the development of 
church and Christian life that it ought to have. I mean 
the vital, social sympathy of people; the feeling of in- 
terest in each other in a great church community. 
That part of the community that is given to your 
charge ought to be made really to love each other. We 
read about that and hear about it. Think about it! 





a a 


What is, on the whole, the vital sympathy of church | 


members with each other? Now I shall not be thought | will go beyond it and are a part of immortality, and 


personal, because I know scarcely a soul in New | 


Haven; but take the three churches which stand on 
the Common. Take them family by family, and ask 
what is the real sympathy, the electric thrill, the glad- 
ness that they have at meeting each other when they 
go to church on Sunday, or after they come out of 
church? In traveling, or upon the street, or anywhere, 
do you feel the fact that a man is a member of the 
same church that you are, to be a bond of sympathy ? 
. . . There are comparatively few who can feel a large, 
intelligent, generous sympathy with men on the high- 
est spiritual and religious grounds. 


them we must do it on the intermediate plane, namely, 
where their humanity is, and on those grounds which 
are common to mankind; on grounds of generosity, 
of simple, common kindness, of ordinary intercourse. 
There is where the play of sympathy is to be. Every 
church ought to bring its members together in such a 
way as that they shall like each other—not like each 
other because they are perfect—for then how many 
would there be in fellowship? not because they are of 
this grade or of that church; but there ought to bethe 
feeling of generous, glowing, joyous, glorious fellow- 
ship! fellowship which, while it may begin or termi- 
nate in the very highest mora] experiences, takes in 


physical conditions. Thus, to every member in the 
church there shouid be the assurance that he is welcome 
to all the others, or at all events to the great body of 
the Christian church. 

PROVISION FOR SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 

Over and above the sympathy which you beget by 
Sunday services, and week-day lectures and prayer- 
meetings, there ought to be meetings where people 
gather simply because they like each ofher. Not to 
talk formally and stiffly about moral things, but to 
talk just as we would at home, exactly. This can 
be done in a variety of ways. In the first place, I think 
our churches are moreand more being built with large 
social accommodations. Parlors to the church are be- 
coming quite as indispensable as pews and pulpits. 
This is a sign of the gradual change which is going on 
in that direction, and it is a very admirable one. No 
church ought to be built in city or country, after this, 
that has not in connection with it either a place set 
apart as a parlor, or a room which by some little 
change of seats could be made into a parlor. 
ought to be from week to week, or every other week, 


like one another. There is hardly anybody that you 
do not like better, by a certain measure, if you meet 
him often, provided that you are at all charitable 
yourself. 

THE CHURCH TO BE A HOUSEHOLD. 


According to the theory of Paul, or the theory of | 


Christ, from whom Paul got everything——the Jews 
say: “ Where would Christianity have been if it had not 
been for Paul?” And I say, ‘ Where would Paul have 
been if it had not been for Christ ?’’——So, according to 
the theory of Paul and Christ, the church is a body, and 
you are meinbers one of another, and what stirs one stirs 
all, and the gifts of every one in the church belong to all, 
and the feebler members ought to be proud of the gifts 
of the more eminent members. Is it 30? Is that the 
feeling of fellowship, oneness, fraternity, unity in the 





And in regard to | 
the great mass of men, if we come into sympathy with | 
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church; or are not men envying each other's gifts and 
their opportunities? Is there not an infinite grit in the 
movement of the wheels, because the passions of envy 
and jealousy and selfishness are permitted to mix so 
much in church life? You must get rid of those things. 
You cannot preach them out of the chureb. You cannot 
legislate them out of the church. You cannot get them 
out of the church so long as the devil is alive; but the: 
you can go a great way towards it, if you knead t) 
church together, You never saw a good batch of bres! 
in your life that was not kneaded a good deal, and yi 
never siw oa church that was really good which ws 


F . . | tag “al kne 
they hold together a congregation; it grows, it mel- | not a good deal kneaded. 


THE SUPREMACY OF SPIRITUAL QUALITIES. 

i think men preach a great deal more in the line 
the seventh of Romans—then they are Calvinists; « 
in the eighth of Romans—and then they are apt to b« 
Universalists or Arminians—a great deal more, in 
short, in the line of the deep doctrinal experiences 
than they do in that of the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Cormthians: “Though T speak with the tonguc 
of anen and of angels, and have not love, Iam become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” And fhen 
Paul goes on tosay: * Though I have all zeal and all 
faith, and all knowledge, and though I have every- 
thing, if T have not love I have nothing.” Then comes 
that magnificent chant than which there never was 2 
nobler since the angels sang the coming of Christ, that 
marvelous description of love that does not linger noi 
grow weary, but rushes through. Every stroke is like 
the stroke of Michael Angelo’s brush that brings out 
the glowing traits! And then that still more profound, 
and mysterious passage in which it is said that all 
the things that men know and think and believe 
are relative to time. Knowledge shall pass away, 
theology, philosophy, mysteries, prophecies shall al! 
cease, but there are some things that will not pass 
away—and what are these? Faith, hope, love. These 
abide. Death, by the great principle of relativity, will 
wipe out thousands of experiences and things that are 
important to us while we are here, and they wiil not 
go beyond the grave. But there are some things that 


these are faith, hope and love. 

Now, the power of preaching should be to develop 
in men by the social life the affinities and affections 
that are in these great qualities and that carry them 
through life and out of the present into the eternal 
life. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS—HOW CHILDREN SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 

Let me say generally, without pausing to discuss the 
whole question of Sunday-schools, that it seems to mc 
the fundamental idea in teaching children is not the 
same as that in teaching grown people. Grown people 
need to be taught not so much ideas, first, as affections. 
The world has educated them in respect to intelligence 
in a certain way, and the relative deficiency in adults 
is in right affections. But in little children the affec- 


| tions are pre-eminent, and feeling is their weakness— 
| that is, their strength, for when a thing is too strong 
| we always call it a weakness. So the prime idea in 


Sunday-school work should be to teach ideas to child- 
ren, to indoctrinate them—to give instruction. Not 
that we are to omit appeals to their conscience and 
their affections. But it is so easy to beat the Sunday- 
school up into a foam, if we only have a zealot asa 
superintendent, and to have all the children crying, 
and all of them full of experiences which you know 


| they cannot have! .. . 
all forms of mutual kindliness, clear down to the lowest | 


There | 


Children in Sunday-school are to be grounded in in- 
struction, for a variety of reasons. First, because the 
children need it, and secondly, it prevents the bringing 
in of those ten thousand little clap-trap things that 
interest children and do nothing else. There is nothing 
that interests a child so muchas real knowledge, whole- 
some instruction; nothing! When I was a child my 
dear Aunt Esther used to promise that if I would be a 
good boy she would read to me about the ten plagues 
of Pharaoh, on a Sunday afternoon; and I was enough 
of a Christian to like to see a fellow thrashed, so I 
always wanted to hear about Pharaoh! So, too, it was 
with all the inimitable stories of Joseph’s life, of Ruth, 
and the other histories of the Old Testament and the 
parables of the New. 

Children love knowledge. Their inquiries are often 
as salutary for you as they are natural to them. 

In adapting, therefore, the Sunday-school to the 
wants of children, treat them as rational human 
beings. Believe that the foundation element in them 
is curiosity, as you call it—that is, the nascent forms of 
philosophical feeling, the kuowing states of mind that 


| are to be developed in them. In connection with that, 
during the largest part of the year, such little gather- | 
ings as shall mix the people together and make them | 





but without keeping it uppermost, or rather keeping it 
undermost as the foundation, build, though in mod- 
erate degree, appeals to children’s feelings. I am 
opposed, heartily opposed, to the impositions that T sce 
practiced on children by attempting to make them at 
nine, ten, eleven or twelve years old, do things and 
feel things that belong to adult life and do not belong 
to children. The idea that you can organize them and 
bring them to pledges and get them to make promises, 
and put them on platforms that are pre-eminently out 
of their reach, it seems to me, is absolutely unfair 
towards children. 
MAKE RELIGION JOYFUL TO CHILDREN. 

Our Sunday-schools ought also to be so conducted 
that all the associations of children with the church 
shall be pleasant. I feel an intense desire, which grows 
stronger as I grow older, that religion shall be to men 
that beautiful thing that it really is. [tis nota gaunt 
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skeleton, it is not a scare-crow, it is not a prison, nor a 
bondage, it is not a chain, nor a shackle, it is the 


brightness, the beauty, the joy, the triumph of sun- 
shine. . . . Morning is the best cure for midnight, andI 


long to have the children feel that there is nothing in 
this world more attractive, more carnestly to be de- 
sired than manhood in Christ Jesus. But, ah! I cannot 
preach the clouded brow, I cannot preach the eye of 
fire nor the hand that carries the scepter to little chil- 
dren. I must preach him who said: “Suffer them to 
come unto me,” and said it with such sweetness that 
children spontaneously rushed to hig arms. Think of 
what Christ must have been when his disciples had to 
interfere between him and children that were running 
to him, or brought by their mothers! That Christ I 
preach; and I love to see my children—for they are my 
children—gather around about the knees of Jesus with 
the same feelings that they have toward father and 
toward mother, and look upon their companions and 
the members of the church as though looking upon 
brothers and sisters. Thus gradually the thought is 
etherealized and lifted up to the higher sphere, as their 
young imaginations and the glories of heavenly re- 
lations are added to the natural affinities of the earthly 
state. ... 

In the providence of God we have about 2,500 or 3,000 
children under my general care, and I think that they 
are proud of their school and love it. When the New 
Bethel building was in danger of taking fire from a 
neighboring building that was burning, I heard of it 
and rushed down Hicks street—for it is a little bit 
of an idol for.me, too—and I saw the children sitting 
in the thresholds of their houses and on the streets, and 
holding each other’s hands, and crying as though their 
little hearts would break. I said to one of the little 
girls, ‘‘ What is the matter?”’ ‘‘Oh,” said she, ‘‘our 
Bethel is burning! Our Bethel is burning!’’ The chil- 
drer really grieved as though it was their father’s house. 
They love the place, they love everything about it, 
and they love each other. Sunday-schools should in- 
spire in children this feeling of love for religion and 
for the church, and for all the offices of religion. 





_ Public Opinion. 


RELIGION IN THE FUTURE. 


{The Daily Graphic, commenting on the Editorial in the Christian 
Union of April 23d, under the above title, says :] 





J O one will be found bold enough to deny that the 


= religion of the future must be a love religion. The 
whole progress of religion has been along that lime. Nor will 
any one contest that the religion of the future must be a re- 
ligion of faith. Love of God implies faith in God, just as love 
of man implies faith in man. The Christian Unionsays: “The 
deepest struggle of the time is, to know whether faith isa 
delusion.”’ On the contrary, if closely analyzed, it will be 
found that the deepest struggle is whether certain faiths are 
delusions. Thinkers who claim descent from Hume have left 
his skepticism far bebind them. Faith of some kind is in- 
herent in man, and the most thorough-going skeptic pro- 
claims bis faith in announcing bis creed. 

This is, after all, a matter of minor importance. Will the 
Church of the future, if Christian, be so broad that “ ex- 
clusion from it for opinion’s sake will be unknown"? These, 
certainly, are weighty words, if Mr. Beecher’s: or another's. 
** The time is coming,”’ says the writer, ‘‘ when it will be re- 
cognized that to think with perfect honesty—that is, with 
perfect freedom—is not only a right, but a Christian duty.” 
But how if a person should “ honestly’ think there was no 
God—in his review of Buckle, Littre has asserted he knew 
such people; how if one should assert the mere humanity of 
Christ in all honesty—Mr. Beecher perhaps knows such per- 
sons; and how if one should claim, in all freedom, that im- 
mortality was impersonal, would this Christian Church in the 
future include such persons? Or, if these dissenters did not 
go so far—if they took a stand as to all the questions similar 
to Mr. Froude’s on immortality, that the doctrine has been 
very mischievous in the past and should be left in the dust— 
would this scheme take such persons in? If exclusion from 
the Church for opinion’s sake is to be unknown in the future, 
the faith of the future will not be Christian, for it willinclude 
persons who are not Christians in thought or sentiment, how- 
ever Christ-like their actions may be. Afterall, such a liberal 
millennium seems a chimera. Churches in the future, as in the 
past, must, under pain of disorganization, exclude those who 
deny their dogmas; and a church without a dogma would be 
like a man without bones. 


SALMON P. CHASE. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


E speak advisedly in calling Salmon Portland 

Chase the leader in the anti-Slavery fight in Amorica. 

We challenge no comparison with others. Itis not a question 
of degrees of efficiency, or power, or devotion to principle. 
The world furnishes few instances of a constellation of public 
men of so high purpose, character, and achievement as that 
body of writers and politicians who fought the encroachments 
of the slave power through a generation, and finally destroyed 
it. Their ranks are sadly thinned, but there is honor enough 
for the dead and the living. The one fact which gives pre- 
eminence to the name of Mr. Chase is that he, above all 
others, first planted the anti-Slavery idea in practical politics, 
and compelled the political organizations of the West to put 
on the hated livery of Abolition. This strange contrast was 
seen throughout his life; no man knew less of men as indi- 
viduals, and none foresaw with such unerring instinct the 
course and current of men as masses. He was as incapable of 
the lesser arts of political intrigue as any hermit might have 
been, but he molded parties and organizations at his will. His 
friends often betrayed him, but the people always justified 
him. His clear, transparent, logical demonstration of what 
was right and of what was inevitable saved the Democratic 
party in his State from those fatal committals which destroyed 
it elsewhere, and his large and masterly management of the 
wreck of the Whig party in Ohio resulted in that wonderful 
campaign where the Know-Nothings, in coalition with the 





Free-Soil Democrats, raised to the Executive chair a states- 
man whom they equally disliked and feared. Without those 
signal triumphs it would have been scarcely possible to have 
constructed the great national party which completed its 
organization in the campaign of 1856, and won its decisive 
victory four years later. The honor of those great successes 
no one can dispute or even divide with Mr. Chase. 

When the struggle began for which he had done more than 
any one else to prepare the people of the North, he assumed, 
according to his habit, the most exacting and responsible 
post. He took his place in a bankrupt treasury and prepared 
to organize the finances upon which the issue of the war de- 
pended. How he accomplished this, the world knows and 
will never forget. Here, at least, there is no room for discus- 
sion. Of him may more exactly be said what Webster said of 
Hamilton—* he touched the dead corpse of the public credit 
and it rose to its feet.’’ The vast resources necessary to the 
support of an army of a million of men were supplied with 
the apparent ease and regularity of a matural phenomenon. 
There was no halting, no shaking in the wind, during all those 
days of darkness, even when three millions a day were re- 
quired for the immense and consuming machinery of war. 
A distinguished rebel leader has said, “It was the Treasury 
that conquered us.’’ And this colossal undertaking, which 
ranks its author among the greatest financiers of all time, 
was begun and carried through by this statesman, orator, 
lawyer, who had no preliminary training for this special work, 
and who during its progress relied solely upon himse¥. 

. THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
(From the (New York) Christian Advocate. | 

‘N most modern nations there is maintained an es- 

tablished system of religion, which is made also to em- 
brace fhe interests of education, so far as that matter is cared 
foratall. But with the recent tendencies of most free gov- 
ernments of Europe to separate from ecclesiastical systems, 
a disposition to maintain a non-ecclesiastical form of public 
instruction has becn shown. In this country, where we hap- 
pily have no church system co-ordinate with the civil govern- 
ment, we have our systems of education maintained by the 
State, which, from the very nature of the case, it would seem, 
must be made up of purely secular schools. Our Govern- 
ment, as such, considered apart from the people in their pro- 
per individualities, is political and not ecclesiastical, secular 
and not religious. We know that some good people—whose 
goodness exceeds their intelligence—deny this; but with such 
we can have no debate. Some things are too plain for discus- 
sion—too clearly manifest to be strengthened by assertion— 
and this we reckon in that class. Our secular Government 
has undertaken to maintain a system of public education 
adapted to the wants of the people; its schools, therefore, 
must be secular ones. 

But since the practical effectiveness of such an arrange- 
ment must be more or less dependent upon the co-operation 
of the socia] influences among which it is called to act, it may 
happen that our purely secular plan of education may become 
in some degree complicated with the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the land, and these may seek, in return for their co- 
operation, to somewhat modify the administration of the 
system. And this may be allowed, provided that in so doing 
nobody's civil rights and privileges shall be interfered with. 
If in a community made up substantially of a Protestant 
population it seemed desirable to the people to have certain 
religious exercises in the schools, in conformity with the pre- 
vailing faith, yet not such as to hinder the effectiveness of 
the school, as such, there could be no valid objection. And 
since, from the essential character of our civil institutions, 
there can be no preferences among the religious faiths and 
observances of the people, under like conditions the same 
liberties must be allowed to Catholics as to Protestants, and 
also to Jews, Mohammedans, Mormons, and Buddhists, as to 
Christians. It is no part of the work of the common school 
to teach religion, and that can be done in such schools only by 
common consent. So much the very nature of the system, as 
the creature and protégé of a non-ecclesiastical State, implies. 
If the practical conclusion is wrong, the fault lies imbedded 
in the fundamental character of our civil institutions. 

The objection is sometimes heard, when this state of the 
case is seen, that it is neither right nor safe for any commun- 
ity to allow such a condition of things; that religion is essen- 
tial to social welfare, and that the safety and good order of 
the State require the healthful influences of religion. We 
grant the premises, but not the conclusions inferred. If 
the schools to which the children are sent to acquire 
the rudiments of reading, grammar, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and the natural sciences were the sole means of teach- 
ing within their reach, the case would be widely differ- 
ent. But what they are taught in the schools is but a 
part of their education, and the time and opportunities 
there given are only a part—a minor part, too—of those by 
which the character of the child is to be fashioned. The 
State provides and pays for a system of instruction in things 
needful alike to all its citizens, and equally adapted to per- 
sons of all possible creeds and religious affinities. Beyond 
these, in the exercise of their privileges as free citizens, each 
one may make further provisions for his own, and, through 
the agencies of the family and the Church, may supplement 
the instructions given in the schools by such and so much 
religious teachings as he may please. . . . 

Respecting the outcome of all this discussion, 1, the re is no 
room for rational doubts. The genius of American institu- 
tions will assuredly work out their proper logical results, W 2 
have a free Church in a free State, each operating in its own 
different sphere. Our educational system belongs to the 
sphere of the State, andthe Church may be allowed to deal 
with it only by courtesy, and in no case dictatorially, nor may 
any be excluded from the privileges that belong equatty to 
all. 

THE STRUGGLE IN EUROPE. 
[From the Nation.) 


HE hands of Bismarck are undoubtedly strength- 
ened by the Infallibility dogma, which is probably 
proving to what may be called the Conservative party—using 
the word in its largest sense—the most serious blow which 
it has ever received, or is ever likely to receive. We mean 
by Conservative party that portion of European society which 
believes, to state the matter roughly, that life is not all liv- 
ing, nor death all dying; or, in other words, that there is a 
hereafter, whatever its nature, in which man will either be 
rewarded and punished, or in which he will enter upon a 
larger and nobler sphere of activity than has been vouch- 
safed to him on earth, It is in reality difference of opinion 








on this matter which now underlies the great divisions ia 
European politics as well as in religion. It is rapidly taking 
the place of the great disputes about the division of the sove- 
reignty, as well as the great disputes about the interpretation 
of the Bible and the authenticity of Church traditions. Every- 
thing in Church and State now hinges on it. It has produced 
and is spreading the cardinal idea of the socialist democracy 
which is honeycombing European society—namely, that ma- 
terial well-being is the first and great end of life, and that all 
sacrifices of it to remoter considerations of any kind are 
marks of imbecility ; and it is arraying behind the Legiti- 
mists, whether followers of Henry V. or Don Carlos, weightier 
interests than those of pope or king. In fact, the Conserva- 
tives are no longer fighting for what used to be called “a 
cause,”’ but for property, marriage, inheritance—for, in short, 
nearly everything that makes life to all the well-to-do classes 
worth having. To them the Church was a powerful aid as 
long as its reconciliation with science and progress was a 
thing which hopeful and reforming spirits might look for- 
ward to and talk of; but the proclamation of the Infallibility 
dogma has cut the ground from under their feet, and delivered 
them naked to the enemy. The scientific men now make 
open sport of them, and the socialists are furnished with a 
fresh illustration of the imposture of the religionists in their 
attempt to palm off an old man in feeble health as incapable 
of being mistaken or deceived. So that when Bismarck 
strikes, he strikes a foe already demoralized and divided. 
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THOMAS HUGHES AND HIS BROTHER. 
Memoir of a Brother. By Thomas Hughes. Boston: James 

R. Osgood & Co. 

The author of this very peculiar book has him- 
self forestalled, and, so far as possible, averted, the 
fatal criticism which would naturally be made upon it 
by every reader endowed with those sensibilities which, 
within certain domestic limits, utter themselves in the 
eloquent silence of personal reserve. This memoir 
tosses into the unpitying and irreverent publicity of 
print, the endearing privacies of a family circle of con- 
temporaries, and, as it seems to us, does violence to the 
spirit of that. brother ‘‘ who was one of the humblest 
and most retiring of men, who just did his own duty 
and held his own tongue, without the slightest effort 
or wish for fame or notoriety of any kind.’’ We do 
not care to urge the objection too far; yet we see noth- 
ing in this volume of sufficient importance to the public 
to require of its author the infliction upon himself of 
the ‘“‘discomfort and annoyance” which he very 
properly felt ‘at having the veil even partially lifted 
from the intimacies of a private family circle.’ Poor 
George Hughes appears to have met death without 
fear, like the grand Saxon gentleman that he was; yet 
who can tellif his courage would not have failed him 
hud the ordinary terrors of death been enhanced by an 
anticipation of the biographical designs of his brother 
Tom? Mr. Hughes has too manly and wholesome a 
nature thus to have yielded these confiding domestic 
memoranda to the printer, without being rebuked by 
his own sense of propriety ; and the self-defence of the 
Preface is an anxious and plausible bit of writing— 
decidedly the best work the author has done in the 
whole book, but, after all, quite inadequate. 

In the compilation of the book, we regret to find that 
Mr. Hughes seems to us to have been deserted by his 
usual good-sense. These records of a wholesome but 
ordinary boyhood, these copies of juvenile letters, 
these specimens of unambitious and cheap verse- 
writing, these common-place incidents of mature life, 
were very properly prepared for the perusal of the 
author’s sons and nephews; but to assume that it was 
important for the public to inspect all these little 
details of the Hughes family, to the extent of nearly 
two hundred printed pages of the same, is a bad case 
of miscalculation of proportions. 

Decidedly the most impressive page in the book is 
the one which holds the portrait of George Hughes—a 
face that it is ennobling to look upon. Next to that, 
seems to us a letter written just a year ago to the 
author, by Matthew Arnold, who speaks of George 
Hughes as a man who had “ more than almost anybody 
one met, the qualities which will stand wear.’ “ Every- 
thing about him,” continues Mr. Arnold, “seemed so 
sound; his bodily health and address were so felicitous 
that one thought of his moral and intellectual sound- 
ness as a kind of reflex from them.’ 

On account of an old and sincere liking for Mr. 
Hughes, we regret to be forced to form so low an 
estimate of the latest book which he has permitted 
himself to make public. It seems to us that he has 
done badly what he ought never to have done at alL 
That the book draws to itself so much attention in 
America and in England is only another illustration 
of the fatal felicity of a great name. When we say 
that it is published in this country by J. R. Osgood & 
Co., the authorized American publishers of Mr. 
Hughes’ writings, we say enough to indicate that the 
mechanical and artistic appointments of the book are 
admirable. 








AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 

Journalism in the United States from 1690 to 1872. 
Hudson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Hudson’s long-expected work is not so much 

a History of Journalism as an ample, but only fairly 

well arranged, repository from which the materials 

for such a history may be drawn. “It is,"’ his own 

prefatory address admits, “‘only an outline of a His- 

tory of Journalism, to aid, so far as it may, a future 

Hume, or @ Thiers, or a Macaulay, ora Prescott" To 
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work within the limits thus designated by himself, few 
persons could be better qualified, by industry and ex- 
perience, than this ex-editor of the New York Herald. 
Any page of the book must convince the most cursory 
tmspector that he has for many years been “ collecting 
facts’’ with the diligence of Mr. Brooke of Middle- 
march, and under the most favorable auspices im- 
aginable, so far as copiousness and authenticity are 
concerned. It is equally obvious that his workman- 
ship partakes of the vicious characteristics, as well as 
of what is meritorious, in the journalistic school in 
which he was educated—that his style is, to phrase 
it mildly, colloquial; that it has a kind of happy-go- 
lucky readiness and pertinence, combined with con- 
siderable resources of apt allusion, with. ly 
As to anything ., roaching 
broad philosophic deductions, any perception of the 
moral functions and capabilities of journalism, there 
is, it need scarcely be mentioned, no trace whatever. 
Nevertheless, the book is an extremely interesting and 
instructive one; its style, if not elegant, is clear, sharp, 
and concise; its enumeration of the earliest essays at 
newspaper-making in America, thoroughly complete; 
its sketches of the state of the press, and of prominent 
editors—notably of those in the Jacksonian era—enter- 
taining and graphic in the extreme; and above all, 
there is liberal recognition of merits alien to the schooi 
of the Herald, suchas was by no means to be antici- 
pated. The work has its faults beyond those arising 
from the antecedents already suggested. The chrono- 
logical order, for instance, in which it purports to be 
conducted, is constantly deranged by the iaterposition 
of disconnected incidents, that suggest digressions into 
remote periods and lands, and involve, in one form or 
another, a perpetual ‘“‘ But, to resume.’’ There are, 
again, abounding grammatical felicities, of the sort 
which habitually characterizes the Herald—for in- 
stance: “In 1834, twenty years after its introduction by 
the London Times, the Gazette introduced the steam 
power-press in the Northwest ”’ (p. 197), which provokes 
the inquiry how the London Times came to be in- 
troducing the Cincinnati Gazette; so, too, one is 
tempted to ask the name of the author of the quotation 
—put into the mouths of editors of the Gales and 
Seaton order (p. 261)—‘‘I am, sir, an oracle.” Still, 
despite all the blemishes that no very acute discern- 
ment is required to detect, the work represents a vast 
amount of patient and well-bestowed labor in a sin- 
gularly neglected field, and may be read with much 
more enjoyment and profit than many works of higher 
elaboration. 
NOTES. 

Sheldon & Co. will publish in a few days Mrs. 
Annie Edwards’ story, A Vagabond Heroine, which 
has already appeared in the Galazy. 

Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph make the important 
announcement that they will publish, in about four 
months, a new edition, in English characters, of Dr. 
Hepburn’s Japanese-English and English-Japanese 
Dictionary, under the personal superintendence of Dr. 
Hepburn himself, who is now in this country. 


D. Appleton & Co. are republishing in this coun- 
try the admirable series of “Science Primers,” edited 
by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart. 
They have just issued the fourth ‘“‘ Primer,” which is 
on Physical Geography, by Archibald Geikie, LL.D., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland, and 
Murchison-Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
University of Edinburgh. It has appropriate illustra- 
tions. 

An author of some note, under the initials of 
“A. L. O. E.,” bas written, in imitation of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, au allegory, entitled The City of Nocross 
and its Famous Physician, designed to neutralize 
“some of the poisons pervading modern society. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers.) 

Every Scotsman who may peep into Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod’s Highland Parish will be sure to con- 
tinue peeping till he has read the book through; for it 
isa series of stories and sketches done with genuine 
Scottish enthusiasm, and with the greatest vivacity. 
It is a compilation from Dr. Macleod’s larger work en- 
titled ‘“‘ Reminiscences of a Highland Purish.’’ (Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

We have already spoken of the Pocket Edition 
of the Waverley Novels, now coming out in Edin- 
burgh, of which those intended for the American mar- 
ket bear the imprint of Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong, New York. We have just received Rob Roy, 
the latest publication of the series. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, who are pushing for- 
ward rapidly their new Uniform Edition of Dr. Guth- 
rie’s works, send us Christ and the Inheritance of the 
Saints, illustrated in a series of discourses from the 
Colossians; and The Parables: Read in the Light of 
the Present Day. The book last named is made doubly 
valuable by a memoir of Dr. Guthrie, which brings 
the narrative down to the great preacher's funeral. 

The American Grainer’s Hand-book, a popular 
and practical treatise on the art of imitating colored 
and fancy woods, is published by Sohn W. Masury & 
Son, a New York house well known in the paint-trade. 
Mr. Masury has dropped into literature in a friendly 
‘way two or three times already, always taking his 
topics, with unusual good sense, from the business in 
which he is engaged, and throwing around them the 
charm of a cultivated taste as well as a practical 





knowledge and wisdom. The present volume is en- 
riched with handsome illustrations, printed in oil- 
colors. 

E. G. Folsom, A.M., proprietor of a commercial 
college at Albany. is the author of a work published 
by A. S. Bares & Co., called The Logic of Accounts, 
and constituting a new exposition of the theory and 
practice of d-uble-entry book keeping. The body of 
the book consists of examples for practice, which ap- 
pear to be well selected and arranged for the purpose. 
We cannot see that they greatly diffor from the ordin- 
ary system of double-entry book-keeping. In the 
preliminary portion, however, the author develops a 
scientific theory of value and exchange, concerning 
which we can say only that it appears to us somewhat 
beyond the capacity of such students as usually p-r- 
pose to become book-k ‘epers. If Mr. Fcls’ m has used 
this system, abstruse end foremost, with practi 1 suc- 
cess, that fact will outweigh our apprehensi--i1s; and 
at all events, his discussion of commercial a. .¢ ideal 
values is fundamental to political economy, and whole- 
some for old book-keepers, however it may frighten 
young ones. 


Mathematicians remember with interest the ap- 
pearance, in 1850, of Professor Charles Davies’ Logic 
and Utility of Mathematics. It was essentially an 
analysis and a vindication of the so-called West Point 
system, the fruit of which has certainly been a corps 
of most accomplished engineers. The subject is one of 
permanent importance, far surpassing the sphere of 
any particular school or time; and we are glad to note 
that a new edition of the work, partly re-written, is 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., under the title of The 
Nature and Utility of Mathematics. <A preliminary 
treatise contains a general view of the subject of logic, 
after which the nature and relations of arithmetic, 
analysis, algebra, geometry and the calculus, are com- 
prehensively discussed, and finally, the utility of math- 
ematical science, in intellectual culture, in scientific 
inquiry, and in art, is clearly set forth. The sugges- 
tions given to teachers throughout the work, are 
worthy of study, as the words of a victorious veteran 
in that army. 


In spite of .persistent frosts and frowning skies, 
the publishers, here and there, have had faith to as- 
sume that the season of summer-travel will really 
came at last, and they have already begun to send 
forth little tokens of their philanthropic regard, in 
the shape of ‘“‘Guide-Books.’’ From Hurd & Hough- 
ton we have A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tour- 
ist in Europe, this being the second edition of the 
book, and all parts of it having been revised and cor- 
rected up to April, 1873. It is a compact itinerary of 
the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and 
the Rhine, France, Austria and Italy. A brief account 
is also given of important facts pertaining to the 
Vienna Exhibition. 


Americans who do not intend to yield to the 
prevailing fury for crossing the Atlantic, and who 
would like to pass a wholesome and home-respecting 
summer in the White Mountains, will find all needed 
instruction in The White Mountain Guide, of which 
the tenth edition is just published by Edson C. East- 
man, of Concord, and by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 


The Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, having adopted 
the theory that American history may be made inter- 
esting, as well as instructive to the American people, 
has undertaken to write a series of biographies of 
“The Pioneers and Patriots of America,” in the hope 
of displaying ‘‘ those remarkable incidents which have 
led to the establishment of this majestic republic.” 
Some months ago, his Life of Miles Standish appeared ; 
and now we have Ferdinand De Soto. Mr. Abbott 
does not profess to have made original researches or 
to have brought forward new materials. He has here 
used, in the manner characteristic of him, the ordinary 
authorities; and he relates very effectively the stories 
which he has totell. The publishers are Dodd & Mead, 
and they deserve great praise for the beauty and con- 
venience of these very attractive volumes. 


Macmillan & Co. have just published The 
Childhood of the World; A Simple Account of Man in 
Early Times, by Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S., of Lon- 
don. This little book is a very successful attempt to 
tell, in simple and familiar style, the story of the 
human race in those primitive times, which antedate 
what is commonly called history, but which are re- 
corded upon “ bones, flint-knives, metal weapons, pic- 
ture-writings, words,” and other kindred objects. As 
will instantly be seen, Mr. Clodd undertakes to serve 
up for young persons, but in a manner which may be 
attractive even to old ones, the new science of Pre- 
historic Archeology, in which the eminent authorities 
are Sir John Lubbock, Edward B. Tylor, Waitz and 
Nilsson. We need not say that the book fills a chasm 
in our literature. It begins with an account, most ad- 
mirable for its clearness, of the early progress of man 
in material things, and next deals with the tokens of 
his advancement from lower to higher stages of relig- 
ious belief. It makes no pretensions to originality or 
unusual dep-h of philosophy; but it does well what it 
undertake. to do, namely, to popularize and to siim- 
plify a new and interesting science. 

A some .hat noted English physician, Dr. Pye 
Henry Chavasse, has drawn from a professional expe- 
rience of thirty years in making up his really instruc- 
tive and stimulating book, called Aphorisms on the 
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Mental Culture and Training of a Child, which he ad- 
dresses to parents. The spirit of the book is well indi- 
cated by this preparatory confession: “ I have, in these 
pages, instilled into the minds of mothers the great 
importance of training their boys to be manly and 
their girls to be useful.” Published by Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 


All who crave rather rudimental instruction in 
easy gardening, who waat to be told “ what to grow, 
and how,” may find it to their advantage to consult 
Mr. Edward Sprague Rand’s Popular Flowers and 
how to Cultivate them. This is a new edition of a book 
whi h first appeared three years ago under the inac- 
cu- te and not very picturesque title of ‘‘ Seventy-Fiye 
Flowers.’ It is published by Shepard & Gill. 

It is asweet and inspiring story of youthful cour 
age and patriotism that is told in More than Con- 
queror ; or, Memorials of Colonel J. Howard Kitching, 
Sixth New York Artillery, by the author of “* The Con- 
quest of Florida, ete.’”’ At the breaking out of the war 
Col. Kitching was only twenty-three years old; but 
responding to the first call of danger, he entered the 
service, and continued in it till his death in 1865. These 
years were illustrated in his life by noble conduct as a 
Christian soldier. This bogk forms another of the 
precious memorials of our heroes and martyrs. It is 
published in very tasteful style by Hurd & Houghton. 


Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have issued a text- 
book called Fourteen Weeks in Human Physiology, 
by J. Dorman Steele, the compiler of similar brief 
courses in philosophy, chemistry, geology and astron- 
omy. Itis not to be expected that such treatises can 
be other than superficial, touching lightly upon many 
points of importance, and choosing arbitrarily between 
opposing theories concerning most questions. Mr. 
Steele appears to have executed his task with judg- 
ment, and the publishers have assisted him with hand- 
some type and excellent illustrations. We might cri- 
ticize some statements, such as the assertion (p. 186) 
that the pulsations of sound are conveyed by the audi- 
tory nerve to the brain, or the similar assertion (p. 196) 
that the optic nerve conveys the vibrations of light to 
the brain—the fact being that in these,as in all other 
forms of nervous activity, it is the excitation of the 
nerve and not the exterior vibration, which is trans- 
mitted. Pressure on the eyeball, for instance, exciting 
the nerve, will cause the sensation of light, though no 
ether-vibrations are transmitted. The wholesome and 
pithy counsels on the subject of hygiene, scattered 
through this manual, and the practical hints for the 
sick-room, contained in the appendix, are features 
worthy of praise. We are sorry that anybody should 
be able to study so vitally important a science as phys- 
iology for fourteen weeks only; but such a hasty re- 
view is doubtless better than total ignorance—and 
such an important necessity is fairly met by Mr. 
Steele’s book. 

Mr. Ezra C, Seaman, of Ann Abor, Michigan, 
a gentleman creditably known as a writer on political 
economy and constitutional law, has issued a small 
work (published in New York by Scribner) called 
Views of Nature, and of the Elements, Forces, and 
Phenomena of Nature and of Mind, in which he com- 
bats the modern theories of light, heat, etc., and advo- 
cates “the old material theory of caloric—the attrac- 
tion theory of light and of the action of caloric- 
the terrestrial theory of the sources of caloric—the 
calorific theory of ignition and combustion—the vital 
theory of life and organization—and the spiritual 
theory of mind.’’ The book betrays skill in literary 
work, but, at the same time, a remarkable ignorance 
of the history of scientific discussion. The hypothesis 
of the luminiferous ether is not to be opposed by criti- 
cizing works of ** popular science,” or school-books of 
physics. The man who ventures into that arena must 
grapple with the demonstrations of Huyghens and 
Young, and the intricate mathematics of optical inter- 
ference and polarization. Mr. Seaman mentions 
neither of these men and neither of these topics. The 
trouble with him is, that he is too independent and in- 
telligent to accept with docility the necessarily dog- 
matic teachings of modern text-books, while he has 
not carried his researches far enough to comprehend 
the method by which these dogmas have been reached. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

i receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this he xe per 
will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Bh 
ers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this 
respect. daemaganging memoranda of prices are lestrable in all cases. | 

a and Titles. Publishers. Price 

“Grahams and I,”...-cc.cccceee (C...Putnam’s Sons) $1 25 


A.H 
Arnot, Witham This | ae ap aretaress (R. Carter) 
Bascom, John, “* Philosophy of Rhetoric, ’ 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 150 
Beecher, Miss, ‘‘ Housekeeper and Healthk eoper, *’ (Harpers) 
SS SS Aaa (Robert Carter) 1 % 
“ Betsy Lee,” “ A Fo’e’s’le Yarn” pened 


--(Maecmil!lan) 75 
_—— 
arpers) 





Wa... atary.”....(1 
Champlin, J. Z . “ Intellectual Philosophy,” 


S18: ahaa Ainsworth & Co.) 150 
Davis, Mra. C. E. K., “ Chew Alle Henry Hoyt) 1% 
De Vere, Schele, * ‘Modern Magic,” 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 2 00 





*. Dictionary of | 2 eater ony Il hice acaw ...(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 100 

** Dictionary of Synonyms,’’.............. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 10 
“ Faithful in Litt le, ° oS | eee (Robert Carter) 100 
Guthrie, .T.,* The Inheritaiice st the Saints,” (R. Carter) 1 
Hale, Edward Everett, “ Ups and Downs,”....(Roberts Bros. :) 1860 


Hemsley, W. B., “ Handbook vot Hardy ‘Trees. Barrie, ete., 
Estes & Lauriat) 7 50 


“ Lizzie Blake.” (ane * pdencegiieoed me am. Tract aqeiety? 40 
Mathews. Joanna H ity'e Bo Book,”’....... (Rh. Carter) 180 
Picton, J Ey nal % The ystery of Matter,”’. (Macmillan) 

Temperance Sermons, .. .......--.-. on ‘Temp. Society) 10 


Winslow, "DD. Octavius, ® * Pisgah Views,”’. ssee- (RR. Carter) 12 

We have also received current number of the following publica- 
tions: 

The American Dullfer ond Tournal of Art—The American Aarjeul- 
turist—New Yor! Ri zine—Boston. The 
Monthi hiladelphia. * rhe land Monthiy—Jowrnal of aan 
and A’ New Have 
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+ TS ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR) StaAmpine.—As braiding and em-| 
Business Department. THE WILSON SEWING breidery is so fashionable, it interests | 
‘ - MACHINE CoO. dress-makers and others to know the | - 
LIFE INSURANC ye T the pani Grand State Fair of most recent Paris patterns can be had of | 
‘AN A RICH AN AFFORD |~ the Mechanics’ and Agricultural ws ‘ renct je ogee : — od 
CAN A poll Fair Association of Louisiana, held April | TU@2""y. “ey are se a eee 
INSURANCE ? , or, if desired, in packages, with instruc- 


23d, 1873, at New Orleans, the world-re- 
nowned celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sew- 
ing-Machines were awarded a GoLp 
MzDAt for the best sewing-machines, and | 
jive separate premiums for the best work | | 
done on sewing-machines, thus making | 
Forty-one Premiums, Nine Medals, and 
Three Diplomas that have been awarded 
to the Wilson Machines withina year. It 
| is a notorious fact that, without a single | 
exception, the Wilson Sewing Machine 
Cumpany has sent its machines to every 
State Fair and Exposition in this country 
and Europe, where awards were offered 
to the best sewing-machines, in order to 
show the great people of the world that 
the “ Wilson”’ is not only better than all 
others, but that it has the ability, capi- 
tal, and pluck to defeat and humiliate 
the combined force of nineteen competi- 
tors, all of whom have fought the Wilson 
Machine, inch by inch, to prevent it) 
from getting a foothold in the American 
market, and to compel the Wilson Sew- 
| ing-Machine Company, by their formid- 
able competition, to raise the price of the 
Wilson Machines to that at which theirs 
are sold for, or else go out of the market 
entirely. But the people of America are 
with the Wilson Machine, and are too 


YAN he afford it? Why not? What! 


cannot a rich man afford to the 
extent of his riches? But why should 
he afford it? It looks like a waste of 
money to spend something every year to 
secure something to his family that they 
have already. Why should a rich maa 
lay out for premiums what he might bet- 
ter give to charity, or spend in Europe, 
or do what he likes with? It does seem 
folly to add a few thousands more to a 
sufficiency, to crowd more bushels into 
the full bin, pour more wine into the 
overflowing barrel. But suppose our 
rich man is rich in real estate and poor 
in ready cash? Suppose he has his in- 
vestments in unimproved property that 
is so rapidly increasing in value that it 
would be foolish to sell until after the 
expected rise? There are hundreds of 
men in this predicament. There are 
plenty who own whole blocks of ground 
in this city, worth, prospectively, hun- 
dreds of thousands, and yet find trouble 
in meeting taxes and assessments with- 
out encumbering their lots. And sup- 
pose one of these men should happen to 
die just at the wrong time—say when the 
mouey market is tight, and real estate is 
flat? His family must do one of two/| intelligent to be imposed upon by misre- 
things—either sell in haste at a sacrifice, | presentation regarding the merits of a 
or hunt up somebody to loan enough to | machine which, without exception, has 
carry on the household until the right | excelled all competitors in every contest, 
time comes to sell. Or suppose our rich! and been so decided by an intelligent 
man is only moderately rich, and he dies board of arbitrators. There are, we hope, | 
just when a mortgage on his most prom-| but very few people so ignorant as to be | 
ising piece of property is falling due, and | imposed upon by misrepresentation, and 
it being impossible to negotiate a loan on | then pay the impostor at least fifteen 
advantageous terms, the property has to | dollars for his success. The Wilson Sew- | 
be sacrificed, and all his fine speculation | ing Machine Company have warehouses | 
comes to naught? Under either of these | in every city in the civilized globe. Go} | 
commonly experienced conditions of af-| and see their wonderful machines. Sales- 
fairs, a life-insurance policy for $20,000 or | room in New York at 707 Broadway. 
$50,000 in the United States Life Insur- —------- — 
ance Company would be a positive bless- PORTLAND AND OG DENS- | 


ing. It might secure the fortune of the | BURG RAILROAD 
bereaved family beyond contingency, by | eH 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


enabling them to live on and keep things 














OWNERSHIP, 


going on until the right time should! HE Portland and Ogdensburg Rail- | 
come for carrying out the dead man ’s| road was built and is owned by the 
plans. There are hundreds of rich men communities which it will especially ace | 


commodate. Vermont has put 33,500, 000 | 

into her part; Portland, Maine and New | 
Hampshire, as much more into theirs. 

The communities interested will give the | 
road all the traffic they can control, and | 
will see to it that it receives no detri- | 
ment. Vermont has set in charge of her | 
part those renowned men of business, the | 


who have taken this view of the case, | 
and it will not be amiss to mention a few 
of their names. In New York State and 

City we have had Cyrus W. Field who is | 
insured for $200,000; E,astus Corning, 
who was insured for $140,000; Horace | 
Greeley, #100,000; James Brown, Dr. 
Branjlreth, John E. De Witt, Henry A. | | 
Jones, C. K. Hamilton, FE. B. Sutton, | Fairbanks Brothers, the manufacturers | 
Warren Ward, Homer Morgan, Henry | of scales. The Vermont division has thus 

Ward Beecher, Mayor Kalbfleisch (of far been thoroughly built at $25,000 per 

Brooklyn), and many others for $100,000 | mile. The loss of not a single connection 

each; Francis Skiddy for $220,000; P. D.| by the trains, during the past terrible | 
Roberts and Alexander Barrett, $200,000 | Winter, attests its excellent condition. 
each; R. A. Buck and Daniel Drew, $150,- | Sixty miles of this division are now in 
000 each; Henry B. Hyde, $130,000; Fred-| operation; the residue is well advanced 
erick Hotchkiss, $165,000. In Chicago | toward completion. Including both the 
there is J. ¥. Seammon, who has $270,000; | Vermont and the Eastern divisions, 120 
William Bross, $140,000; in Boston, John | miles of the line are done. 

Wont Draper, who has $250,000; in Balti- 
more, Reverdy Johnson had $100,000; in 
Philadelphia, J. E. Caldwell, the jeweler, 
has $100,000; in New Orleans, A. S. Mans- 
field, $350,000; in Cincinnati, W. H. Lang- 
ley, $300,000; in St. Louis, W. W. Switzer, 
$310,000, and John How, $300,000, and a 
dozen more who have over $100,000 each. 
In England, the estate of Sir Robert Clif- 
ton was paid the enormous sum of $1,250,- 
000 for policies on his life; in St. Louis, 
Francis Whittaker’s heirs got $175,000; in 
Chicago, those of Joseph M. Dake re- 
ceived $160,000; in this city, the heirs of 
W. W. Cornell, the great ironfounder, 
got 2125,000, and Joshua J. Henry, the 
importer, left $120,000 in this way. And 
#0 we might go on, ad infinitum. The 
fact is that if a rich man wants to leave 
large sums to charity, or to found a pro- 
fessorship, or for any other object with- 
out crippling his estate, there is no way 
to accomplish the object half so easily as 
by investing a certain proportion of his 
yearly income in life insurance. 








PARTIES who contemplate building 
or making a change in their heating ap- 
paratus should send for an illustrated 
circular of the Sanitary Heater—an ap- 
paratus that is superior to hot-air fur- 
naces, and said to fully equal steam 
heat, at about one-half the cost. Over 
200 of them have been in successful 
operation the past severe winter, and 
give perfect satisfaction. Sold by the 
Gold-Heating Co., 10 Beekman Street, 
New York. 








THe Lapiss’ Dsuiecut.—A tastefully 
made and gracefully flowing dress adds 
manifold ‘attractiveness to the “ female 
form divine,” while the same habili- 
ments, carelessly or indifferently adjust- 
ed to the person, will prove an incentive 
to ridicule from all beholders. To avoit d| 
such a possibility, every lady should se- | 
cure the only reliable and admitted arti- iB 
cle for developing beauty of contour, and 
ease and grace of movement, the far- 
famed “‘ Lotta Bustle.’’ For sale by re- 
tailers every where. 











THREE Parr of Best Two-Button Kid 
Gloves, $2.75. Single pair sent, post paid, for 
$1. Sash Ribbons, 7 inches wide, in all colors, 
%c. per yard. Silk Reps, in all colors, cut bias 
if desired, $1 per yard, 

J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 








THE HERALD OF HEALTH will be: 
sent free three months to any clergyman 
or invalid. Wood & Holbrook, 15 Laight 
Street, New York. 








tions full enough for any one to easily 
learn the neat and profitable business of 
stamping. Her circular is sent on receipt 
of postage stamp. 





FrvE Carpets. —We exhibit a large as- 
sortment of the finest French Moquettes 
imported ; also the latest styles of Ameri- 
can Moquettes. Velvet carpets, a selec- | 
tion of styles unsurpassed in this country. 
We invite inspection and comparison. 

FosTER BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
(Old stand of Husted & Carl). 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. } 





BEAUTIFUL TEETH and a sweet breath 
are indispensable te every lady and gentleman. 
They can only be had by constant care. Brush 

your teeth daily, and use Lyon’s Tooth Tab- 
ets. They are convenient, effective, novel in 
form, the pink of neatness, and suited to a re- 
fined taste. When once tried no other is 
wanted, 

BucHAN’s DISINFECTING Soar kills | 
roaches, vermin, and all insects which harbor 
in the house or stable, and rids dogs of fleas. 
Never fails. Chemists, physicians, editors, en- 
dorse these goods as the best preventives and 
disinfectants made. Sold by druggists. Dif- 


| Purchasin 





ferent varieties of these scape for laundry, 
toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal, and disin- 
fecting purposes. 

THE GREAT popularity of the famous) 
Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce is owing, 
in part, to its adaptation toali Soups, Fish, and | 
Meats, making each and all more delicious to | § 
the taste. This is really 
flavors. For sale by all grocers. 

Ir you want plenty of eggs, purchase | 
e“ Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain,” and 
eep fresh water before your hens. They will | 
Day the cost every season, and no trouble. | 
‘orsale by all Seedsmen and Hardware Deal- | 
ers. At wholesale by Cragin Bros. & Co., 143 | 
Lake St., Chicago; Sellew & Co., Cincinnati; 
J. H. Pocock, 119 Cherry St., St. Louis. 

G2 Send for circulars and price-list. Manu- 
factured by the Iron-Clad Can Co., 51 Dey St. 


th 
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F. FE. Smiru & Co.'s sSuperlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


Mrs. 8S. E. Drake, of Bristol, Vt., has | 
been using a Grover and Baker Sewing-Ma- | 
chine constantly for nine years without pay- | 
| ing a cent for repairs, and it works as well 
now as when she first bought it. 

IN BUYING Machine-twist, it is import- 
ant for the ladies to know which is the most | 
reliabie. It is the Eureka, sold by dealers 
every where. 








CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES. 
REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
ae only by the New Haven Foléing Chair 
Co., New Season, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
_ or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
r Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 





YEMOVAL. —Mrs. C. C. THOMSON 

\ announces to her patrons that on May Ist she 
removes from present residence, 33 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of Thirty-third St. 39 Hast Thirty-third 
St., where she continues to purchase upon her 
us s. Sead for circular of reference. If 
samples are wanted, 25 cents. 


ADIES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS AND 

4 Lee NS viet of the latest fashion sent by 

mail post-paid. Send for a Cireular and Price List 
. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


BK & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
4. Broadway, Opp. a CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREO! ND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND PHO- 
a OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
cial 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 











lew PUBLICATIONS.—Thirty-four_ Engra 
ines Pumtcoting the * Farae ogy of the E 
and Sig t,” lineated . ST 


‘TEPHENS, 
Broadway, New York. Box p: 
Mailed free to any address. Price 1 ets. 


ar 
65 | ' 


OR CATALOGUES OF TH a Cc gue 
BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the 

Stories, and other choice books for Fal 

Libraries, address the Publishers, D. L 

& Co., Boston ; G. T. _D DAY 2 co., _Dover, N. 


W 4N7ED. D.—An Agent in every Town 
and County to make $100 month selling 
that standard and popular subser ption book, W11 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S “ Library of Poe Soy ond 
Song,’’— 500 volumes in one. A book for the popular | 
heart. A prime favorite with Agents and People. | 
800 es, elegantly printed and bound, with choice | 
full- page engravings by the best artists. Liberal 
terms! Address J. . Bes & O©O., Publishers, | 
7 Park Pla nee, N. 1 Bromfield St., Boston, | 
wg 1144 Monroe at. pe Ill.; 9 Kearney | 
.. San _Francisco, Cal. - | 


200 O00 YOUNG ROSE s,— all] 5 


classes, 500 varieties 


and 8. 
TKOP 


2 Roses, ip 12 good varieties, mailed free. ‘ o| 

4 “ “. 100 . - ace 1 0 
New Roses, Importation 1872. r 

eaoaed 2 00 


rt 


Our premium Tea Rose, Mad’lle Rachel, tr 
white Tea in cultivation, added to every order of | 
Rormore. Price, alone, per mail, % 

Rn ae Bs Double Geraniums, in 12 varieties, 


12 new Roses in 2 varieties, mailed free 
5 * * 


E. Y. TEAS & CO.,, 


April 2th, Richmend, Lud. 


the prince of superior | me. 


| 74, 77, 78, 85, 86, 87 
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PROPOSA IS. 


ROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS ‘TO 

BE SUPPLIED TO THE NAVY YARDS 
UNDER THE COGNIZANCE OF His BUREAU 
OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 











NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF Saeeuanes AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. C., Apri! 29, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS to terete Timber and 
other materials for the Navy for the fiscal yea, 
ending June 30, 1874, will be received at this Bure ‘oe 
until 22 o'clock M. of the 2 zt of May next, at which 
time the bids will be opened 
The proposals must be uddressed to the “ ‘ Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy 
Department, Washington,”’ and must be in dorsed 
“ Proposals for Timber, &c., for the Navy.” tha 
a ey ~ ed be distinguished from ordinary Gistnaes 
etter 
To prevent confusion, and facilitate the opening of 
the opr parties bidding for supplies at se vera! yerds 
will enclose their bids in separate envelopes 
| doreea with the name of the yard for 2 





| ma 


Printed schedules for such classe 


18 parties deal 
in and intend to bid for, together with instructions 
to bidders, giving the forms of proposal, of guuran- 


tee, and of certificate of guarantors, with printed 
forms of Offer, will be furnished to such persons aa 
desire to bid, on application to the. Commandents 
of the respective ‘Kavy Yards, and those of ell the 
yards on application to the Bureau. 

The Commandant of eech Navy Yard, and the 
Paymaster for each Station, will have 
a copy of the schedules of the Other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in order that persons who intend 
to bid may ju ge whether it is desirable to make 
ap lication for any of the classes of those yards. 

he proposals must be for the whole of a clasa, 
but the Department reserves the right to reduce 
the whole class, should the interest of the Govern- 
ment require it, before the execution of the con- 
tract. All applications for information, or fyr the 
examination of samples, must be made to the Com- 
mandants of the respective yards, 

Bids or — wil be received cnly from parties who 
are bona fide dealers in, or manufacturers of, the arti- 
cles they offer to furnish. The guarantors must be 
certified by the Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the district in which they reside. 

The contract will be awarded to the person who 
makes the lowest bid and gives the guarantee re- 
quired by law, the Navy Department, however, re- 
wih the right to reject the lowest bid, or any 
which it ae eem es 

he provision he second section of the act 
a, March 3, 1s, theo 
yrincipal or surety, has not 


¥ tH of any person who, as 
led his contract for 1872- 
73 will not be received. 


Ry he the full amount will be required to 
the contract, and their responsibility must be 
corte to the satisfaction of the Navy Depart- 


is ‘dditiona il security twenty per centum wil) be 
withheld from the amount of the bills until the 
contracts shall have been completed, and eighty 
| per centum of the amount of each bill, ‘approved i n 
triplicate y Ae Commandants of the respective 
| yards, will be paid by the Paymaster of the station 
designated in the contract, or, if none is specified, 
by the Paymaster of the station nearest the yard 
where the goods are delivered, within ten days af- 
J the warrant for the same shall have been passed 
y the Secretary of the Treasury. 


gh classes of this Bureau are numbered and 


| designated as follows: 


No.1, White Oak Logs; No.2, White Oak Keel 
Pieces; No. 3, White Oak’ Curved Timber; No. 4, 
White ‘Oak Piank— Oregon Pine Deck Plank at 
Mare Island yard; No.7, Yellow Pine Logs—Oregon 
Pine Logs at Mare Island yard ; No. 8, Yellow Pine 
Beams—Oregon Pine Beams at Mare Island yard; 
No. ®, Y ng! Pine Mast Timber; No. 11, White Pine 
Logs; No. 12, White Pine Mast Timber; No. 13, 
Ww hite Pine Plank Boards—Sugar Pine Plank ‘and 
Boards’ at Mare Island rd; No. 15, White Ash, 
Elm, Beech—White Ash and Redwood at Mare 
Island yard; No. 16, White Ash Oars; No. 18, Black 
Walnut, Mahogany, Maple, Cherr No. 19, Locust 
Timber; No. 2%, Locust ‘Treenalls; No. 2, Black 
Spruce ; No. 24, White Oak Staves and Heading; 
No. 25, Lignumvite ; No. 32, Wrought iron, round 
and square; No. 3, Wrought Iron, flat; 3, Iron, 
plate; No. 35, Steel ; No. 37, Iron Spikes ; oO. 3, 
ren Wrou ght Nails; No. 39, lron Cut Nails; No. 42, 
saan. pipe. , sheet; No. 43, Zine; No. 44, Tin ; No. 45, 
Solder o. 43, Locks, Hinges, Bolts, of brass and 
Iron; No. 49, Screws, of brass and iron; No. 

Files; No. 51, Augers; He. 52, Tools for ship stores; 
No. 58, Tools for use in yard and shops; No. 54, 
Hardware ; No. 56, White Lead ; No. 57, Z ne Paints: 
No, 588, Colored Pi ats, Dryers; No. 59, yy 


No. 60, Varnish, Spirits Turpentine; No. 63, 
and Lard Oil; No. 64, Tallow, Soap; No. 63, tis Oil: 
No. 68, Glass ; No. 69, Brushes; No. 70, y Goods 


for upholstering + No. 71, stationery: Ne he, Cru- 
cibles; No. 73, 5 sip Chandl ery; No. 14, Acids; No. 
75, Beate, Pitch, Crude Turpentine; No. 77, Belting, 


Pac ; No. 73, Teather. um, ing, laci 
No. w. unk; No. Bel flows : Be, Tiga Anthraci 
Coal ; Bitu- 


No. 86, y 7, Bt Coal; No. 87, 
minous Coal; No. 88, Charcoal ; No. ood. 
The following are the classes, by the numbers, 
required at the respective navy yards: 
KITTERY. 
7,9, IL, 13, 15, 16, 18, 32, 3 
166, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 58 
7, 78, 87, 8 
eee gly 
Jes.) t 3, 25, 32, 38, 34, 35, 37, 38, 89, 42. 43, 44, 48, 49 
51, 52, ees Si, 58, 60, GS, 61, 63, 63, OF, 70, TL. 72, The 
», 77, 78, 85, 87, 88. 
BROOKLYN. 

Nos. 1,7, 13, 15, 16, 18, 23, 24, 32, 33, 37, 38, 30, 42, 43, 
48, 49, 50, bi, 52, 38, bh, BB, BE. OB, 50. OD. OB, OF, 65, 08, BU, 10, 
71, 73, 74, 77, 18, 80, 85, 86, 88. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Nos. 1, 3, 4, 11, 13, 15, 18, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 30, 43. 

49. 50, 51, 53, 54, 6, 8 Bi. i, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 63, 68, 76, 


3, 34, 35, 37, 39, 42, 
58, 58) 6), 63, 64, 65, 6, 


ne 


48 





4, 
7, 


#3 


4, is, "4 19, 50 51, 8 ate ite 
4, 77, 78, 85, 87, == 


ps, 3 


, 08, 


38, 3 
70, 


e 


&. a 


FOLK. 
iS *% ‘ 19, 20, 3 
52, 53, 54 =] 
z * 3 77, 73, 82. 
E IPL AED. 


24, 32. 34, 37 
i bab OO BT 


he mM, 
45, 48, 56, 
72. , 85, 
3a 


Bis 
ee 


9, 12 
an ib ioe a3, 44, 
M4, 63, 69, 70, 71 
M 
3, 15, 16, 


33, 3 
vy, 
Hat re a 87, 
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EDUC ATIONAL. 








) IVINITY sc HOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—7This School is open to per- 
sons of all denominations. Pecuniary aid is afferd- 
ed to those who are needy and deserving. The 
next academic year will begin September 26th. 
Further information will be given on pplication 
to prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. 
Y ou NG, Cambridge, Mass. 
] [iG tHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Mer for Com- 
mon and Scientific Pursuits, Its superior merits 
stated in Cirular, iB. METCALF, Sup’t. 
CHOOLS, B gy ele te AND COLLEGES sup- 
plied with experienced and competent Music 
Neabners tn all departments, upon application to the 
NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 
FE. TOURJEE, Manager. No charge to employers. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE.—Twentieth academic year begins 
August 2th. Fifteen Professors and Teachers, 
Superb brick buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 
¢ repare for college, for business, or for life. 
pe year. Students received at an rE. Ad- 

ss JOS, B, KUNG, D,D., Fort Raw ’ 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 400. New York City an 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.8. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. rrency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a Fang or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(#8) will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 





Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time t are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 39 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account ef a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signatuse of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 











The condition of Louisiana is alike perilous and 
scandalous. If Congress, at the last session, had 
had the necessary independence and firmness, and 
the sense of justice which the occasion required, the 
President would have had no exeuse for supporting 
by the bayonet a State Government in Louisiana 
which the most distinguished Republican Senators 
have declared is founded upon an infamous uSurpa- 
tion. If the time spent in consummating the back- 
pay fraud had been honestly devoted to the settle- 
ment of affairs in Louisiana, the standal we now 
witness would have been avoided. 

— oS>e 





That excellent paper, the Methodist, alluding to 
the forthcoming articles, in the Christian Union, 
by Dr. Edward Beecher, on the History of the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution, says : 

“The doctor has been studying the early literature of the 
Church, quite thoroughly, on the subject, and will doubtless 
show that many illustrious, and even canonized names, are on 
the negative side of the question. We may judge of the opin- 
ion of the Christian Union by the statement, in its last num- 
ber, that ‘the dogma of the elernity of punishment is not, in 
and of itself, a fundamental or essential doctrine.’ The elder 
Beecher thundered the doctrine; the female writers of the 
family, especially Catherine, have taught it earnestly in their 
books; Henry Ward and Edward seem ‘shaky’ about it. 
Lyman, the patriarch, seems not to have attained much 
* solidarity ’ in his family training.” 

It is not Dr. Edward Beecher’s intention to 
seek to establish or to disprove the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. He proposes to give a clear 
historical view of the opinions which the most 
eminent Christian scholars and teachers have 
held on the subject, and the causes which have 
influenced their beliefs. How the Methodist has 
found out that he is ‘‘shaky” we know not, as 
in ail his writings hitherto he has accepted the 
orthodox views. Has the doctor told him ? or 
shown him the forthcoming articles? or has he 
been ‘“‘speaking in meetin’ somewhere? That 
Miss Catherine has taught the doctrine of eternal 
punishment is likely, though we cannot affirm it 
of knowledge; but where in Mrs. Stowe’s books 
are we to look for it? Mrs. Hooker repudiates it : 
and the only othe# anu Dameless female “ writer 
of the family” is one who don’t write at all, and 
glories in never having printed a line. We are 
sorry to see our neighbor making remarks about 
Lyman Beecher. That is Dr. Cuyler’s special 
province, and it is not fair for the Methodist to 
meddle with his ewe lamb. It is true that 


‘glorious old Lyman Beecher,” “ failed to’attain 


much ‘solidarity’ in his family training,” and 
for the simple reason that he never sought it. 
He tried to make his children and his pupils active 
in investigation, independent in judgment, and 
fearless and forcible in the expression of well-con- 
sidered convictions. He was the trunk, his child- 
ren were his branches; and it was his joy that, 
while they held fast to him, they stretched out on 
every side, as far away from him as possible, to 





get the pure air and light from the great heaven’ 


above. 
—-— +e — 


One of the most notable events of the past week 
is the death of John Stuart Mill, whose name is 
familiar to every civilized nation on the globe, and 
who, in the last twenty-five years, has been a rec- 
ognized leader of thought and opinion in the realm 
of philosophy and political science. The power of 
his intellect and the nobleness of his character will 
be readily conceded even by those who dissent 
most earnestly from some of the views of which he 
was the champion. Living under a monarchy, he 
was at heart a Republican; and through personal 
intercourse with the intellectual leaders of many 
nations, and through his published writings, which 
now speak in many tongues, he has been the per- 
suasive teacher of the philosophy and the practi- 
cability of human freedom. His mind was too 
clear and his courage too great to recoil before the 
logical results of his own doctrine of the rights of 
man ; and he accordingly early avowed and power- 
fully defended its corollary in the rights of woman. 
His accomplishments as a scholar were well-nigh 
universal. He was equally at home in the niceties 
of Greek scholarship, in the profoundest problems 
of mathematics, in art, in all modern letters, and 
in every practical question of the hour. Buckle 
said of him that he was the only man in Europe 
worthy of being the modern successor of Aristotle ; 
and the most vigorous thinkers of England have 
for years been proud to sit at his feet. His house, 


4 near London, was always the seat of a cosmopoli- 


tan hospitality ; and every pilgrim, from whatever 
land, was surprised at the intimate knowledge 
which he showed of the most distant nations. 
Americans can never forget that in the years of 
our trouble he never misunderstood us ; and his 
voice of approbation for the national cause, and 
faith in our success, sounded through Europe with 
an authority not to be overcome. 





SALMON P. CHASE, 


()NE day, in Cincinnati, just thirty-six years 

ago, at the end of a lawsuit involving in- 
tense popular exasperations, the lawyer of the de- 
feated party—a young man of stately presence, 
earnest, laborious, ambitious—walked out of the 
court-room, dismissed by the pitying comment of 
one of the bystanders, ‘‘ There goes a young fel- 
low who has just ruined himself!” 

And certainly, as things looked, the comment 
was just. That young man bore upon his front 
the noble passion, the resolution, the fitness, to 
take some strong, great part in public affairs; and 
yet, by his words in the court-room that day, he 
had identified himself with a class of men every- 
where denounced as fanatics and agitators—the 
scum and off-washing of society; he had simply 
blasted all his fine opportunity for civic recogni- 
tion ; he had wantonly damned himself to the one 
hell that is dreaded by all American politicians— 
the tormenting nothingness of private life. 

The young man who ruined himself in Cincin- 
nati thirty-six years ago, by acquiring the ribald 
title of ‘‘the abolitionist lawyer,” died last week 
in New York, after a life really extraordinary for 
its manifold success, marred by not one stain of 
folly or wrong, alypost uninterrupted in its politi- 
eal prosperity, illustrious for supreme useful- 
ness to the Republic in an epoch of awful peril, 
and crowned to the very last with the trustful and 
affectionate homage of all the people. 

So once more, in this worthy life, kept worthy 
even unto the end, Providence preaches to us its 
most ancient lesson of the unconquerable might 
of rectitude. ‘‘He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” The young man who, in deference 
to his conscience, won what seemed to others to 
be ruin, gainéd the emolument of a splendid des- 
tiny. And now, as always, amid temptations to 
materialisti¢ and corrupting views of political 
duty, enveloped, as we are, by the market maxims 
of political tricksters and hucksters, it is whole- 
some for all eitizens to contemplate another polit- 
ical career, great in service, great in renown, and 
great in both because “ shielded, helmed and wea- 
poned ” with integrity. 

The essence of Mr. Chase's life, as it particu- 
larly concerns tie public, was unfolded in three 
chapters. To these chapters there are a preface 
and an appendix. The preface tells the story of 
an early life of poverty—the agony of a high-spir- 
ited and purposeful youth to gain an education 
and a start in the world. But this was not his 
true life—only the preparatory discipline for it. 
The appendix tells the story of a later time of dig- 
nity and comparative ease as chief of the bench of 





Justices of the Supreme Court. But this was not 
his true life—only the fruition of its honor after 
its real task had been done. The space of time in 
which Mr. Chase lived, indeed, and did the work 
which told upon the fate of his country, was that 
golden middle time, divisible into three periods, 
which lay between the early lawyer and the later 
judge. 

There are some men who can help on a great 
cause only as agitators. They have no strength 
in the harness of party, no faculty for party 
methods and aims. There are other men who, 
without having any aptitude for the cunning 
and chican@ of party, have a deciced aptitude 
for embodying the results of political progress 
in laws, in institutions and permanent measures 
of government. There are still other men who, 
besides having the faculties of the agitator and 
the legislator, have also the faculties of the pol- 
itician. Such a man was Salmon P. Chase. It 
was as a politician of the anti-slavery movement, 
while maintaining an effective sympathy with its 
moral agitations and its higher statesmanship, 
that Mr. Chase performed a part indispensable to 
its success. 

The first period of his fruitful public life includes 
his efforts to organize the anti-slavery movement 
into a political party. "The second period includes 
his efforts to organize political victory for that 
party. The third period includes his efforts to 
organize the financial conditions of a military vic- 
tory for that party. Party-leader, Senator, Fi- 
nance-Minister—all in the cause of human freedom 
—these are the imperishable titles of his renown. 

And what were the personal qualities which 
enabled this man, from the obscure and hard be- 
ginnings of his life, to rise into an eminence among 
the foremost men of his age? He was not a great 
reasoner, like Calhoun. He was not a great 
scholar, like Sumner. He was not a great orator, 
like Clay. He was not, in any respect, a genius. 
Yet the elements of nature were so happily pro- 
portioned and mixed in him as to ensure prosper- 
ity, influence and fame. 

First of all, he had the moral qualifications for 
political greatness: he was & man of conscience 
and of religious devotion. His greatness had a 
grand composure on the base of his goodness, 
Then, without endowing him with a brilliant crea- 
tive intellect, nature bestowed upon him a large, 
cool, virile understanding ; an ennobling expecta- 
tion and purpose concerning his use of life; un- 
flagging industry in putting his faculties to the 
business before him ; faith in principle, and the 
courage which comes with it. Added to these were 
a grand bodily presence which at a glance gave 
him consideration with mankind, the high health 
which makes toil possible, and the will-power of 
the king of men. 

But these great endowments had their special 
limitation in that last infirmity of noble minds in 
America—a desire to be President. In the case of 
the great statesman who has just breathed his life 
away among us this desire rose to a passion, a 
consuming fury. No man, since Webster, has had 
this fever, this gnawing lust for the highest name 
and power, like Salmon P. Chase. His name 
sparkled and swayed beneath the jewelry of all 
our stateliest civic titles save one—Senator, Gover- 
nor, Cabinet-Member, Chief-Justice ; but none ap- 
peased the voracity of his ambition while the cul- 
minating one was lacking. It is probable that the 
clutch of his hope upon it never quite relaxed 
until the nomination of Horace Greeley at Balti- 
more. This was a weakness, it is true 7 but it was 
a weakness in which he had uncommonly good 
company. And, from another point of view, this 
very weakness reveals the strength and the sanity 
of the central virtue within him; for never, under 
the utmost stress of this goading and passionate 
desire, did he yield one atom of principle, or stoop 
to any base act. In later years, it must be con- 
fessed, he bid for the great prize by coqueting too 
eagerly with some new friends and treating too 
coldly some old ones; and, at times, the un- 
wearied persistency of his willingness to be nom- 
inated made manifestations of itself that subjected 
him to ridicule. Yet not even to be President 
would he ever consent to be other than right ; and 
surely his rectitude could have no more strenuous 
test. 

But he has gone from us forever. The Republic, 
which he served so ably and so scrupulously, will 
miss him long and regret him tenderly. Well 
might we feel some chill of alarm at this loss of 
another of the steady hands and wise brains that 
have been used to guide our affairs so long, were 
there not still left to us the privilege of trusting in 
God and in the peopie.: 
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THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


E give, on page 387, the comment of the 
V Daily Graphic of this city on our recent 
editorial, ‘‘Religion in the Future.” We thank 
this writer, whose close handling of the subject 
leads usto a farther development of our concep- 
tion of it. 

It will be found, he says, that the deepest strug- 
gle of the time is to know, not whether faith is a 
delusion, but whether certain faiths are delusions. 
In asserting the former, we defined faith as the 
soul’s recognition of a personal God. The whole 
scope of our remarks was based on this idea. But 
we freely admit that the word ‘‘ faith” may rightly 
be applied to a sentiment which has no personal ob- 
ject. A nobleand controlling conviction of a moral 
order in the universe, of an eternal rightness in the 
nature of things, of a moral ideal toward which 
man should struggle—this surely deserves the 
name of faith, though it is not its highest form. 
If any one doubts it, let him read that passage—to 
some readers, the most thrilling in modern litera- 
ture—in which Frederick Robertson describes the 
crisis of his doubts. For a time, every other belief 
gave way, and he clung simply to this: ‘‘If there 
be no God and no future state, yet even then it is 
better to be generous than selfish, better to be 
chaste than licentious, better to be true than false, 
better to be brave than,to be a coward.” And in 
“tempestuous darkness of the soul,” that single 
anchor saved him from shipwreck. In that sim- 
plest of all convictions—that right is better than 
wrong—there was surely, under such cireum- 
stances, the very soul of faith. 

But that single article of belief was the voice of 
faith in its last extremity ; it was the very lowest 
terms within which the soul can find moral sus- 
tenance. Robertson did not rest there; man can- 
not rest there. The soul craves more than that. 
It must have a Father ; it must have a life in which 
the promise of these broken years shall be fulfilled. 
It reaches toward these things with an instinct as 
deep and as inserutable as that with which a 
young babe gropes for its mother. It lays hold 
on God and immortality alike by its deepest ex- 
periences and by its most every-day needs. It gets 
flashes of illumination, in the simple memory of 
which it can ever afterward say “I know.” It 
finds a meaning and clearness in the facts of life, 
when God and immortality are taken into account, 
that gives place to hopeless chaos when they are 
left out. It finds its own best part—its love and 
tenderness aud aspiration, all that great soul-realm 
in which we are consciously at our best—incom- 
parably quickened and illuminated by the sense of 
God and the future life. 

We believe that the soul in its normal state has 
an apprehension of these great facts, independent 
of all logical processes, though not contradictory 
of the logical reason when acting on right premises. 
And this is the faith which we believe will at some 
future day characterize not an isolated school or 
sect, but the general body of mankind. 

It is open to any one to say that this expecta- 
tion is delusive. There are plenty of men who do 
say so, and who oppose sincere and thoughtful 
argumentation to all such views. We are not now 
concerned in a debate with these. We simply re- 
affirm our own anticipation—one which is essen- 
tial to our whole conception of “religion in the 
future "—that faith in God and in immortality 
will have a deeper and wider hold on the race 
than ever before. 

The Graphdc presses to its extreme conclusions 
our prediction that there will be an end to ex- 
clusion from the church for opinion’s sake ; and 
challenges an answer. We must not be under- 
stood as supposing that a.Christian Church in the 
future will attempt to hold together a discordant 
jumble of disciples of Christ and of Belial; of men 
of convictions and of no convictions. We take it 
for granted, that men whose faith lies far outside 
of Christianity will seek no admission to a Chris- 
tian Church. The Church is a body of men seek- 
ing by co-operation to reach that life and character 
which was set forth by Jesus. It would be absurd 
to suppose that any others would wish to join 
such a society. 

Now for the Graphic’s questions. ‘How if a 
person should honestly think there was no God ?” 
He will not be excluded—for he will never wish to 
join. It isan absurdity in terms, that one who dis- 
believes in God should wish to unite with others to 
serve and love God. Such a question could never 
arise but for the lurking presence of the old idea, 
that if you leave a man outside of the church you 
leave him to perish eternally. We utterly disclaim 
any such idea as that. 








‘* How if one should ¢ ‘aim that immortality was 
impersonal ?” He could certainly associate kindly 
with Christians ; but any union implying affinity 
would be as impossible to the applicant as to the 
church. Is a concert not free, because deaf men 
are unable to partake? Is a scientific circle not 
eatholic, because blind men could not be micro- 
scopists ? What has a believer in substantial per- 
sonal annihilation to do with a company whose 
very life is inspired by a belief in personal immor- 
tality ? 

‘* How if one should-assert, in all honesty, the 
mere humanity of Christ?” If one who disbe- 
lieved the divinity of Christ prefers the company 
of those who heartily and adoringly believe that 
the Son ‘ counted it not robbery to be equal with 
God,” why should he not consort with them? Is 
not the desire to do so an evidence that his dissent 
is rather technical and verbal, and that at heart 
he trusts the Saviour as they do who avow his 
divinity ? 

We never knew a primary school where children 
were refused admittance for being ignorant if they 
were willing to learn. We never knew a hospital 
that rejected patients because they were sick, And 
some one will see the day—though we may not— 
when the Christian Church will not turn away 
men who seek the warmth and light of Christian 
fellowship, because they are ignorant or mistaken. 

‘“Churches,” says the Graphic, ‘‘ must,under pain 
of disorganization, exclude those who deny their 
dogmas.” If the life of the organization is philo- 
sophic dogma—yes. But if the dogmas are those 
which have their whole value in the life which 
they produce, may not the life be taken instead of 
the dogma? ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” ‘If any man will do the will of my 
Father.” ‘‘If ye love me.” ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, my brethren, ve 
have done it unto me.” The Church is not a so- 
ciety to transmit sacred formulas. It is not a 
select company of the wise and perfect. It is 
the association of those who are trying to live the 
life that Christ did, a life of disinterested love. He 
welcomed into his company whoever was ready 
to follow. He received men gladly, not as they 
were perfect, but as they were full of defect, 
and needed him. If we are his followers, we 
should receive men unto our number in the same 
way,—on the condition only that they seek the 
Divine love which we are trying to reach and to 
express; on the very ground that they need our 
fellowship, and ask it. 





HOW TO IMPROVE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


rINHAT the Sunday-school libraries of all, or 

nearly all, the religious denominations em- 
brace a fearful amount of immitigable trash is ad- 
mitted by all those who have paid any attention to 
the subject ; and how to remedy the evilis a question 
of gravest importance. In this matter the Unita- 
rians have adopted a plan which might very proper- 
ly be followed by the Orthodox, the more especially 
as it has been tried for seven or eight years and 
found to work well. A commission has been 
formed, consisting of fifty or sixty ladies, of ap- 
proved literary and religious taste, who willingly 
perform the task of examining the books already 
in use in Sunday-schools, and of reading juvenile 
books as they come out, in order to make proper 
selections from them. This commission, as we 
learn from the Boston Advertiser, meets semi- 
monthly, except in the summer months, and its 
members, since their first organization, have read 
and discussed thousands of books. No book is 
accepted or refused on the judgment of one reader. 
The commission is divided into three committees, 
and a careful record of their work is kept. If the 
first two readers reject a book, the rejection is de- 
cisive; if the first three readers accept without 
qualification, the book is accepted ; but if, as often 
happens, the first readers differ in opinion, the 
book is read by others, brought before the com- 
mission, with the reasons for acceptance and re- 
jection, and a majority of the ladies present decide 
what shall be done with it. Each year the com- 
mission has published a list of accepted books, 
and more than a year ago these lists were collected 
and arranged in a catalogue, containing the names 
of 977 volumes, all that were accepted of the 3554 
that had been read. The object of the commis- 
sion, says the Advertiser, is to find religious books 
that teach a noble, healthful, tender piety, a reve- 
rent love to God, and a sunny, unselfish life ; 
books that ennoble character, that will help young 
people to be brave, true, kind, happy, and useful, 
and books that will be read and have some merit 
of style. Many books of marked popularity have 





been omitted from the catalogue, on account of 
the character of the children described, or the con- 
stant use of coarse expressions and slang through- 
out the story. However interesting a book may 
be, the commission will not recommend it if it is 
disfigured in this way. Merely as a matter of con- 
venience the catalogue is divided into three lists. 
The first and second lists contain books of a re- 
ligious tendency. The first contains those espe- 
cially adapted to Unitarian schools ; the second, 
books which have great merit in themselves, but 
may contain passages opposed to the convictions 
of Unitarians ; the third list has books of high 
moral tone and useful instruction ; books of his- 
tory and of natural science which are trustworthy, 
stories of animals—indeed, a wide range of good 
miscellaneous reading. 

Why cannot the evangelical denominations, in 
some way, unite in the appointment of a similar 
commission to purify their Sunday-school libra- 
ries ? 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


rT \HE doctrine that the public schools, for the 

support of which every citizen is taxed, cannnot 
rightfully be used as agencies for religious teaching, in 
any form, except by common consent, now commanda 
the concurrence of the most thoughtful minds in every 
religious denomination, with the exception of the 
Catholics, who, for the most part, are opposed to every 
system of education which is not under control of their 
Church. We note with great satisfaction that the 
Christian Advocate, the central orgau of the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church (see department of ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Opinion, p. 387), has propounded the true doctrine 
upon this important subject, and we hope to see, ere 
long, a hearty union of all Protestants, and, eventually, 
of a large portion of Catholics also, in the effort to 
maintain the common schools on purely secular 
grounds, while the work of religious instruction is left 
to the church and the family. 


—Miss Emily Faithfull, and her indefatigable 
Secretary, Miss Pattison, departed for Engiand on 
Saturday in the steamer Oceanic, of the “ White Star’’ 
line. On Friday, by invitation of the ‘‘ Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Company,”’ a large number of Miss Faith- 
full’s friends met on board the steamer, to congratu- 
late her upon the success which has attended her labors 
in the United States, and bid her a regretful farewell. 
A bountiful lunch was served in the cabin, to which 
the company did ample justice, the agent of the line. 
Mr. J. H. Sparks, sitting at the head of the table. Im- 
promptu addresses by Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, Mr. Theodore Tilton 
and Mr. Francis D. Moulton, succeeded the feast. A 
poem, by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, of Boston, was 
read. Miss Faithfull made a felicitous speech,in response 
to the kind words spoken by her friends, and Mrs. Van 
Zaut, the distinguished American vocalist, sang two 
appropriate songs. The ceremgnies Were concluded 
by the presentation to Miss Faithfull of a beautiful 
gold watch, the workmanship as well as the gift of the 
young women of the American Watch Manufactory at 
Elgin, Ill. Miss Faithfull carries with her to England 
the esteem and affection of all those in America who 
were fortunate enough to make her acquaintance, and 
the advocates of the rights of woman will remember 
her with gratitude for the wisdom and earnestness 
with which she defended their cause. The readers of 
the Christian Union may expect to hear from her oc- 
casionally through these columns. 


—We have already called attention to the meet- 
ing of the American Social Science Association, to be 
held in Boston this week. The programme, having 
been changed in some particulars, stands now as fol- 
lows: Tuesday evening, Essay on Municipal Govern- 
ment, by Dorman B. Eaton; Wednesday morning, 
Essay on the Higher Education of Women, by T. W. 
Higginson; Wednesday afternoon, Essay on Restora- 
tion and Reform of the Currency, by Joseph 8. Ropes; 
Thursday morning, Essay on the Influence of Sex 
upon Crime by Dr. Edward Jarvis; a paper on “‘ The 
History of the International,” by David A. Wasson; 
and one on Legislation in relation to Pharmacy, by 
Prof. G. F. H. Markoe; Thursday afternoon, Essay on 
Seme Results of the Census of 1870, by Gen. F. A. 
Walker. Gentlemen and ladies familiar with these 
topics have been requested to discuss them. 

—Let it not be forgotten that Chief-Justice 
Chase was an avowed advocate of woman suffrage. 
These are his words, uttered in 1867: ‘‘ Say everywhere 
for me that I see no end to the good that will corse 
from woman suffrage to the electors, to the elected, 
and to the women themselves.”’ 


—Hoffmann’s story, ‘‘ Faithful unto Death,” has 
been translated from the German by Mrs. Laura Cur- 
tis Bullard, and will be immediately published, in 
seven successive parts, in the Golden Age. 

—Senator Sumner was, on last Saturday, di- 
vorced from his wife, on the ground of desertion, by 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 


—The New York Herald has furnished a new ex- 
ample of “journalistic enterprise’ in its despatches 
from Europeconcerning the Vienna Exposition. Ber- 
thold Auerbach and Louse Mithibach, two German 
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authors whose works have been widely read through 
English translations in this country, addressed their 
“German American brothers and sisters” in the lan- 
guage of the Fatherland at the request and through 
the columns of the Herald. Unfortunately, when this 
is said, all issaid: the great Auerbach indulged in little 
else than sentimental twaddle; and the great Muhl- 
bach merely puffed the Herald and America with 
gushing zeal. Neither of them scems to comprehend 
that intelligent people in this country want of foreign 
correspondents not “ greetings,’ but news. As for 
Auerbach, his Villa on the Rhine betrays an ignorance 
of our history and politics only equaled by the auda- 
city with which he writes about them. It is in that 
book that he explains why Washington, when he 
formed the Constitution of the United States, did not 
abolish slavery! 

—In the Christian Union of March 12th we pub- 
lished a communication entitled, ‘‘ Home Missionaries 
of the Wrong Sort,’’ and two weeks later we gave 
place to a rejoinder from the Secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Suciety. We have now received 
a reply to the latter article, from the writer of the 
first, in which he maintains his original statements, 
and relates circumstantially a number of facts sustain- 
ing his position. He refers to a number of eminent 
men, as witnesses to his own trustworthiness. If this 
paper had the functions of a court of justice, we would 
re-open the case. But it would be against the interest 
of the immense majority of our readers, for us to give 
up our space to a protracted controversy of a local and 
personal nature. Wherever a statement in our col- 
umns bears hard on a person or a society, and a fair 
seeming denial or defense is sent us by the party crit- 
icised, we feel bound in justice to lay it before our 
readers. But to admit an indefinite series of counter- 
statements, where the question only indirectly con- 
gerns the general public, and we have not ourselves 
the means of making a definite pronouncement on the 
case, is out of the question. In the present instance, 
we must leave the controversy where it stands, with- 
out attempting to decide which party is in the right. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is the use of tobacco consistent with the highest 
type of Christianity ? 
‘\ E should not say that the use of tobacco was 
inconsistent with Christian living; but the 
highest type of Christian character is the highest type 
of manliness, and this involves personal cleanliness, 
self-denial of injurious indulgences, and a scrupulous 
regard for the comfort of others—three elements not 
easily combined with chewing, smoking, and spitting. 





2. What do you say to one who believes in the doc- 
trines taught by Jesus, but is skeptical in regard to 
miracles? 

That the miracles seem to us to possess the same evi- 
dences of being genuine as the doctrines. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son is not a whit more majestic and 
divine than the healing of Bartimeus, or the raising of 
Lazarus; and that miracles seem natural, if we may so 
speak, in such a life, and accompanied by such teach- 
ings. 

3. Is dancing inconsistent with a Christian profes- 
sion? 

We do not like the form of the question. Nothing is 
inconsistent with a Christian profession that is not also 
‘iconsistent with right living on the part of those who 
are not professed Christians. It belonged to the fashion 
of things now passing away, we trust, to forbid dancing 
and other amusements altogether, because they were 
wrong under certain circumstances, and very liable to 
abuse. Dancing is inconsistent with the Christian pro- 
fession and character when it dissipates serious purpose, 
impairs the health, or tends to excite vanity or impure 
feelings. Dancing may be conducted as a harmless 
amusement, particularly in families; and it is better 
not to make false distinctions between right and wrong, 
but true ones. 

4. Is it wrong to withdraw from a church which fails 
to maintain moral discipline, allowing members to re- 
tain its fellowship who drink rum, chew tobacco, cheat, 
and oftentimes miss the truth ? 


It is never wrong to withdraw from a church if you 
can improve yourself or others by doing so. Butif 
you should withdraw and remain out of church fellow- 
ship till you find a church here below whose members 
are spotless, you willstay outa longtime. What good 
end will you accomviish by turning yourself out be- 
cause the church will not turn others out? Discipline 
is not the main purpose of church organization. Not 
to turn people out, but to reform them, is the work of 
the church. 


5. To what degree may a person at the present day 
be ignorant without being guilty ? 

That depends on the person. Some people are born 
with a genius for ignorance. 


6. Can a man choose what he will believe in religion 
any more than he can in physics? Is he not obliged to 
believe what he is convinced is true whether he wants 
to or not ? 

A man can choose to use his highest reasoning 
powers, and to keep the action of his mind free from 
the disturbing influences of prejudice and self-interest. 
If a man exert himself tc do this as far as in him lies, 

we cannot blame him for his conclusions, He may 





even then suffer loss for his mistakes, however, just as 
men suffer for honest errors in the affairs of life. 


7. What was the population of the antediluvians at 
the time of the flood? 

If we ever knew, we have forgotten. This question 
is a sample of the questions which are constantly asked 
of us in the graceful handwriting of ladies, and which 
makes us wish we were omniscient. 


8. A Sunday-school scholar wishes to know what is 
the meaning of the text, ‘* Whoever is born of God 
doth not commit sin, for his secd remaineth in him, be- 
cause he is born of God.”’ 

This is a hard text to explain in a narrow space, but 
for the sake of a Sunday-school scholar we would un- 
dertake almost anything. John does not mean that a 
man born of God does not do things that are wrong 
sometimes, but that a state of regeneration is in oppo- 
sition to sin. A Christian cannot be a sinner habit- 
ually, because God’s seed of truth is lodged in his 
heart, growing in him to the fruit of a noble life. 


9. Is it not better for young mento leave home and go 
away among strangers ? 

That depends upon the innate sturdiness of the 
young man’s nature. If he have a soul that cannot be 
overwhelmed by the world’s difficulties, a good plunge 
bath will d> him good. If he be of a delicate texture, 
so that he must break down when surrounded by diffi- 
culties and unsupported by friends, he had best not 
venture into untried troubles. Nothing more certainly 
teaches a young man the value of friends than a little 
bumping about without their help or sympathy. We 
hestitate to advise our correspondent to emigrate, be- 
cause we do not know the stuff he is made of. 


10. Is being a Christian anything more than doing 
what is right ? 

No, and yes. Being a Christian is nothing more than 
the doing what is right, but it is the doing what is right 
in a large sense: not honesty alone, but devoutness; 
not duty alone, but love, is included in Christian liv- 
ing; not living right toward men alone, but also.to- 
ward God, as he is manifested in Christ. 

11. The doctrine of the intercession of Jesus, taught in 
Hebrews vii. 25, troubles me. I like to think of Christ 
and the Father as one in all loving attributes, but this 
passage, and some others in the Epistles, brings Christ 
before me in the attitude of a supplicant, asking for 
what we feel sure God is willing to bestow on all his be- 
lieving children. 

Many truths of the Bible were explained to the first 
readers by figures that were national and local, as 
“Mount Zion,” ‘‘ New Jerusalem.’’ No one thinks of 
rendering very closely these or such other figures as 
Captain, King, etc. This Epistle was addressed to Jews; 
and to a Jew, educated by the temple worship, the 
figure of a mediator conveyed a very grateful idea of 
one who rendered great service, standing between men 
and God, helping them as a teacher does his pupils, as 
a lawyer does his clients, as parents do their children. 
The figure is to be construed in a large sense to signify 
compass.o and fidelity to human interests. A brother 
at home looks after the interests of an absent brother, 
not that the father would otherwise forget it, but that 
a brother's love is added to a father’s. Thus does God 
woo our hearts, seeking to win us by a father’s affec- 
tion, by a brother’s tenderness, by the figure of a 
bridegroom’s passionate love for his bride, knocking 
at our hearts on all sides, trying every door, that he 
may come in and save us from our sin and selfishness, 
and, by binding us to himself, bring us to holiness and 
happiness and immoritality. 





THE PEACE POLICY VINDICATED. 


HE Board of Indian Commissioners, which 
met in this city to award contracts for goods 
which the Government furnishes to the various 
Indian tribes, adjourned on Monday last, after 
completing its business. In consequence of the 
excitement resulting from the Modoc war, the 
Board felt it to be a duty to make a careful state- 
ment of the origin of the troubles with the Modocs, 
and to vindicate the “ peace policy ” inaugurated 
by General Grant. The Commissioners are men 
of high character, whose judgment is not by any 
means likely to be affected by any merely fanciful 
or sentimental considerations. After explaining 
at length the troubles with the Modoces, and show- 
ing very clearly that the responsibility of the war 
is by no means wholly on their side, the Commis- 
sioners make a strong defense of the ‘peace 
policy,” as follows : 

“Tt will be seen from this narration that the Modoc war 
cannot, with the least plausibility, be charged against the 
President’s Indian peace policy. On the contrary, that policy 
would have prevented the war and its attendant deplorable 
sacrifice of innocent blood. Even if it were otherwise, a mo- 
ment’s reflection must render it apparent that the misdeeds 
of individual Indians or bands cannot be charged against the 
innocent or upon the race. Nor can isolated instances of in- 
gratitude or resistance to kindly influences, or the commis- 
sion of crime by some Indians, be a cause for the abandon- 
ment of a just and humane policy to the race, any more than 
is the commission of similar crimes in our civilized communi- 
ties a reason for the unusual abandonment of the appliances 
of civilization for the repression and punishment of crime. 
It is an indisputable fact of history, that previous to the in- 





coming of the present administration of the Government, 
nearly every Indian war on record owed its immediate as well 
as remote origin to acte of injustice, oppression, or crime ou 
the part of white men. A most prolific inspiration to such 
acts has been the greed for land or gold. The Government is 
solemnly bound in its treaties with the Indian tribes to pro- 
tect their reservations from the encroachments of citizens of 
the United States. It is as much the obligation of the indi- 
vidual to obey these treaties as any other laws of the United 
States, and as much the duty of the Government to enforce 
treaty laws asany others. No one doubted the justice and wis- 
dom of the Government in repressing the Fenian raids upon 
Canada, or of Icaving the raiders when across the border to 
their fate. 

“So preposterous an idea as that of permitting a few bun- 
dred or a few thousand of her citizens to drag the nation into 
a war by sustaining them in the dishonorable infraction ot 
the treaty with a powerful neighbor could not be entertained 
for one moment. A few lawless men, often criminal refugees 
from civilization, trespass upon an Indian reservation, exas- 
perate its owners by their aggressions and robberies, and kill 
them in their quarrels or their drunken orgies, or for the de- 
liberate purpose of causing war; and when the Indian takes 
his revenge, the “‘atrocity’’ is heralded thoughout the land. 
The red man has no telegraph, no newspaper, no friends to 
take his side of the story, and no degree of exaggeration or 
falsehood is too gross to be unhesitatingly accepted by the 
public mind against him. The military are called upon to 
protect the settlers, and war ensues. Then the Government 
espouses the cause of its law-breakers, and, when peace comes, 
it is found that the disgraceful act has cost millions of money 
and the lives of officers, soldiers, and settlers for each Indian 
exterminated. In other cases, Indians are deliberately shot 
in cold blood to excite war for the sake of its attendant ex- 
penditure of money. In other cases, the crime of a single 
savage murderer, or band of murderers, is made the pretext 
of war against peaceable tribes. While these things are 
meant to be here spoken of as in the past, they are pertinent 
to the present. The attempt is now being made in more than 
one quarter of the West to excite war with peaceable tribes of 
Indians, under cover of the public feeling against Modoc 
treachery. ‘I am afraid every day,’ writes the commanding 
officer from a fronticr post where the Indians have long been 
friendly, ‘that some cf these ruffians will kill an Indian to 
bring on war.’ 

“One of the noblest enunciations of principles which have 
graced the Executive messages since the beginning of the 
Government was that of President Grant’s Inaugural! an- 
nouncing his intended policy in the treatment of the Indians. 
Although in exceptional cases the greed or folly of men may 
thwart his purposes, it will stand forever to his honor. It is 
honorable in a nation to deal justly and mercifully with the 
weak as well as the strong, and dishonorable and disgraceful 
to do otherwise. No malignant denunciation of the President 
or the officers of the Government, no flippant sneers at ‘ the 
peace policy,’ or flings at ‘Quakers,’ ‘Peace Commissioners,’ 
‘poor Lo,’ or ‘ cowardly red devils,’ can blind the American 
people to this fact, and when the painful and bloody results 
of this Modoc war, its cost to the nation in lives, humiliation, 
and money are summed up in contrast with the paltry con- 
siderations which led to it, the lesson will not be lost. 

‘The purpose of the Indian policy is to deal justly and mer 
cifully with an unfortunate race Of men, four-fifths of whom 
are thoroughly conquered, submissive and dependent, and to 
raise them in the scale of humanity through the appliances of 
Christian civilization ; to protect the lives and property of our 
Own people upon the frontiers; to render safe for their oo- 
cupancy all the territory of the United States not already 
granted to the Indians, and to secure honesty in the expendi- 
ture of the Indian appropriations. Its methods of doing this 
are to acknowledge the validity of treaties heretofore mad«, 
and honorably to comply with their stipulations ; to instruct 
the Indians as to their part of the contract, and convince 
them that a full compliance with their obligations is required, 
and that the Government has the power, and will enforce 
such compliance when necessary ; to subject the submissive 
and well-inclined tribes to civilizing influences and instruc- 
tion, and to encourage the missionary efforts of Christian peo- 
plein their behalf; to appoint honest agents, and to protect 
peaceful tribes from the outrages of desperadoes, thieves, 
and land-sharks, taking care that where such intended pro- 
tection fails, as it sometimes does, itshall not, by abetting the 
aggressors, be made the pretext for another unjust Indian 
war. 

“Where these methods are found ineffectual, as in the case 
of Indian murderers, bands of ‘ dog soldiers’ or tribes persist- 
ently on the war-path, the policy is to pursue them with the 
utmost rigor to punishment and submission, just as white 
murderers are pursued and punished when caught, being 
careful, however, not to punish the innocent for the crimes 
of the guilty. ‘ 

“Tts method of securing honest agents is to take their nomi- 
nation out of politics, and put it under the control of religious 
societies, the political agents formerly appointed having been 
generally dishonest and reckless of the well-being of the In- 
dians. Four years of trial has proved the President’s policy 
to be a success beyond the anticipation of its friends. With 
the exception of Gen. Crook’s contest with a few hostile bands 
of the Apaches, now successfully terminated, and this un- 
happy struggle with a handful of Modoc braves, the country 
has been saved from Indian wars with all their attendant hor- 
rors and enormous expense. Of its successful results thus 
far in saving millions of money to the Government and the 
Indians, by the breaking up of rings, the discovery and pre- 
vention of frauds, the unearthing and dismissal of dishoncst 
agents, the scrutiny of contracts and accounts, and in other 
ways, the members of the Board of Indian Commissioners can 
affirm from their own knowledge. That it has been a grati- 
fying success in the other respects contemplated wherever it 
is fairly in operation, those of us who have visited the Indiaz 
reservations can testify. 

“Tt is our belief that if the Christian denominations of tbe 
country, who have ashare in the responsibility, co-operate as 
actively and earnestly in the missionary part of the woric as 
is due to its importance, before the second term of the Presi- 
dent shall have ended, the success of these measures will have 
become so patent to all, thateven the most inveterate Indian- 
haters of the border will hardly venture to complain of them. 
“FeLrx Brunot, Chairman. 

NATHAN BIsHor, 

Georce H. STUART, 

Epwarp 8, ToBer, 
JouN D. LANG.” 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
Joun V. FARWELL, 
Wm. E. DopGE. 
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_ The Household. 
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STRIFE. 
BY ELSIE GORHAM. 


LUTTERING over fences, 
Scrambling through the bars, 
Run the frightened chickens— 
Freddy loud huzzas. 
* Just scratching in the garden 
For worms—we were in luck ; 
Comes Fred with cruel catapult! 
Cut-a-cut, cluck, cluck !" 








Round and round the lilac bush 
The mother sparrow flies ; 
Down among the clover 
The little sparrow cries. 
** Bad boy !”’ moans the sparrow, 
Piped the little bird, ‘‘ Peep! peep!" 
“ Did he spill thee from thy pretty nest?” 
Cheep! cheep! peep! peep! cheep! 


Pussy on the door-mat, 
Wrapped in peaceful dreams ; 
Pussy fiying wildly 
From Freddy's wilder screams. 
High up in the hemlock, 
Crouched on a bough, 
Wails pussy, * Oh, you naughty boy— 
Miaow, miaow, miaow !” 
PEACE. 
Crowds of toddling chickens 
Follow Mary’s lead, 
Tripping through the buttercups 
Her feathered pets to feed. 
** Come, eat from my porringer, 
Chickabiddies, quick ! 
There’s nice bread and milk for you, 
Chick, chick, chick, chick |" 


* Cheep!” chirps the sparrow, 
*“* My poor birdies had a faf!"’ 
* Ts this your birdie, fluttering 
’Neath the lilac by the wah? 
T’ll lay her g-ntly in the nest 
For you to sing to sleep.” 
*“ Thanks!” piped the little sparrow, 
** Cheep! cheep! cheep! cheep!” 


*“ Purr!” said the pussy cat, 
Winking at her paws; 
* When my little lady walks this way 
We cats know well the cause— 
The basket’s lined with chicken bones 
And good things not a few; 
She strokes my fur, I, answering, purr— 
Such tit-bits! miew! miew! miew!”’ 





UP THE OKALAWAHA—A SAIL INTO 
FAIRY-LAND. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


W E have done it! Whether in the body or 

out, we have been to dream-land, to the land 
of the fays and the elves, the land where reality 
ceases and romance begins. In the measurement of 
earth, and in the geographic language of reality this 
was accomplished in a six days’ journey, on the little 
steamer Okalawaha. We left Mandarin at eleven 
o’;lock on Thursday, March 27, and returned to it 
again the next Tuesday afternoon. We had often 
noticed, passing by on the river, the little steamer Oka- 
lawaha, looking for all the world like a gray square 
cotton b -,and we confess that we shuddered at the 
idea of going on a bush-whacking tour through the 
n.tive swamps of the alligator in such a suspicious 
looking craft as that. 

But the experiences of more venturesome friends, 
who dared and did—went up and came back with songs 
of joy upon their heads—persuadod us. Our tourist 
friends, persons of renowned good sense, came back 
from their trip fairly inebriated with enthusiasm, wild 
with incoherent raptures. They had seen Europe and 
Italy, Naples and the blue grotto, but never, never had 
they in their lives seen aught so entrancing as this. It 
was a spectacle, weird, wondrous, magical—to be re- 
membered as one of the things of a lifetime. 

Well, really, after this who would not expect to be 
disappointed? Who, going with such a fanfaronade of 
ex on, would not come back a little the worse 
for experience? Nevertheless we have been, and come 
back, and are not disappointed, but prepared to chorus 
ihe most extravagant laudations of our friends. How 
it is we know not. You know it is a wide-attested 
fact that there are places and regions on earth where 
the fays and the dryads, and other wood spirits still 
live, who enchant the eyes of the comer and bear him 
off into magical regions, and bewilder him t®l he 
don’t know whether he has been on earth or under it. 
We have almost forgotten our classical literature, but 
we dimly remember the Cave of Trophonius and the 
shades of the Delphic Oracle, and Lake Avernus, 
whence Virgil descended into the Elysian Fields. The 
fountain of immortal youth, which Ponce de Leon sup- 
posed was to be found in the heart of Florida, could 
have been no other than the Silver Spring, whose 
magical waters, like a great glancing chrysolite, lie in 
the heart of these unknown forests. 

So, while you, my poor, dear, virtuous friends were 
fighting with roaring March winds up in the “still 
vexed” North, behold us stepping on board the little 


steamer Okalawaha on a bright day, with a gay and 








festive party of young people. To begin with our 
boat was an agreeable disappointment. We had 
always dreaded the boat as the abatement of the pleas- 
ure; for what, we said, could be done with twenty 
passengers on such a little craft? We found, however, 
a neat, well-ventilated cabin, with berths for eight 
ladies, as comfortable as could be desired. Then there 
were six more state-rooms, opening from the central 
cabin, of two berths each. The captain was all ac- 
commodation; every hand on board, cook, steward, 
waiter were as good-natured and obliging as could be 
desired, and the passengers, in return, were good-na- 
tured; polite to each other, and unexacting in their 
requiremerts; and so the little bark came to be looked 
on as quite a nice little home. As 60 our table, it was 
crowded, to be sure, both with dishes and with guests; 
and as the whole cookery had to be done in a place no 
bigger than a good-sized pocket handkerchief, the re- 
sults were certainly not to be severely criticised. If 
the proof of the pudding be in the eating, certainly 
the guests did ample justice to their meals, eating to 
right and left in a most complimentary manner. In 
fact, although we started on this expedition feeling 
rather poorly, and with a very faint appetite, we be- 
came uncritical devourers of whatever was set before 
us, merely from living all day in the fine open air that 
blew across the boat’s deck. 

Our voyage circumstantially may be thus narrated: 

From the pier in Mandarin, as aforementioned, we 
stepped aboard, about eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
of Thursday. Our little slow stern-wheel boat made 
the best of her way upward and reached Palatka just 
about seven o'clock. The boat lay there an hour or 
two, then we all took to our berths, opened our little 
slides of windows for theriver breeze to blow through, 
and resigned ourselves peacefully to sleep. In the 
middle of the night we were waked by the scraping of 
branches against our little boat, and looked dreamily 
out to see that we were gliding through palmetto 
forests and weird grottos, lit up with blazing pine 
torches. It seemed part of a fantastic dream as our 
weary eyes closed and the boat rippled on. 

Friday morning we were waked by the singing of 
birds in the branches, to find ourselves still gliding 
through the arches of an unbroken forest. We sat on 
a little platform in front of the pilot-house, and glided 
along, seeing into the very heart of the tropical mys- 
teries. 

Sometimes the whole way seemed given up to pal- 
metto groves—rising in every conceivable shape and 
variety—growing with a luxuriance and a grace inde- 
scribable. The trunk of the palms sometimes seems a 
regular and exact pillar of basket-work, built up 
twenty or thirty feet. In the crevices of the basket- 
work large ferns and air plants take root, so that the 
tree is often a pillar of various foliage and flowers. 

Here and there the palms lean aslant over the water; 
they throw themselves forward and meet in arches 
overhead; they lie creeping in scaly folds on the 
ground; they wave sixty or seventy feet high in air. 
The oldest palms have shed the scaly basket-like en- 
closure, and are round and smooth like columns, the 
latest scales only remaining high up in air, and the ferns 
and vines waving from them like streamers. But by 
far the greater part of the way, the palmetto was 
gracefully intermixed with other trees. The cypress, 
with its glistening white trunk and shapely pillars, 
rises to an immense height; its snowy columns re- 
flected far down in the smooth glassy water. The 
palms sometimes seemed embraced in the white arms 
of cypress, leaning their plumy heads against its 
branches, their dusky hue contrasting with the vivid 
yellow green of the cypress feathers. The other trees 
were the water-ash, the loblolly boy, the magnolia 
glauca, certain varieties of red maple and water-oaks, 
and a few of the magnolia grandiflora. Growth 
seemed to have run riot here, to have broken into 
strange goblin forms, such as Doré might have chosen 
for his weird imaginings. Here, where foraged nature 
has been let alone, where the fiery heats and the moist 
soil have conspired together, there is a netting and 
convoluting, a twisting and weaving and intertwin- 
ing of all sorts of growths; and one might fancy it an 
enchanted forest, wherg the trees were going to change 
mto something new anu unheard of. 

The alligator seems to belong most naturally in these 
shades. The long-necked water-turkey sits perched 
gravely onthe boughs overhead, or dives in the waters 
below. The limkin, with its long neck and legs and its 
wild plaintive cry, the white crane’and blue crane, the 
pink ‘and white curlew, these seem the fit inhabitants 
for whom these forest solitudes are made. Thedreamy 
wildness, the perfect strangeness of all this, its utter 
unlikeness to anything one has ever seen, inclines 
one to aimless reverie. Thestories of Tick and Touquet 
seem quite possible here. 

The boat glides on, from hour to hour, as the river 
winds and turns, and doubles upon itself, with still the 
same flowery solitudes reverberating with the same 
wild cries of birds, glittering with slanting sunbeams, 
festooned with waving garlands that hang from tree 
to tree. 

At intervals the steam-whistle starties the birds and 
makes the forest echoes ring—it is a sign that we are 
coming to a landing. 

The inhabited country of this region is an elevated 
tract that lies back of the river, and these landings are 
breathing holes; vistas opening from the interminable 
forest mystery into human abodes. Generally at one 
of these landings a letter-box is nailed up conspicu- 




















ously on the trunk of some cypress or other large tree, 
where letters and papers are left for the families whose 
invisible homes lie beyond. 

Sometimes a group of two or three smart hunters in 
high peaked hats, attired in homespun garments, with 
knives in their boots, stood leaning on their guns, 
waiting the approach of the boat. They seemed a 
grave, taciturn, unsmiling race, long-haired, bearded 
and roughly attired; with the sallow complexion and 
dark eyes that gave intimations of Minorcan blood 
They reminded us of the shepherds of the Campagna. 
Occasionally a wild turkey or a saddle of venison, hung 
in the tree, promised a svvply to the provision market 
of the boat. They brought pailfuls of new laid-eggs, 
and sometimes baskets of great golden oranges, which 
the captain bought and dispensed liberally among the 
passengers. The weekly touching of the boats at these 
lonely landings are the only communication these set- 
tlers hold with the outside world. A more solitary 
life cannot be imagined. 

Perhaps our voyage through these unbroken foresta 
might have been, in time, somewhat menotonous, had 
not a dozen or two of mighty hunters kept us from 
going to sleep by the briskness of their firing. There 
were on board a few good marksmen, who knew how 
to hit what they fired at, but about an equal number 
of inexperienced hands, foaming at the mouth with 
excitement, and quite as likely to hit any one of us as 
the alligators. The cry, ‘ Dar’s a ’gater,’’ was a signal 
for a perfect fusillade, much more dangerous to us 
than to thealligators, who generally dove and paddled 
off. 

The first day on board was a hot one, and was like 
a Fourth of July in a city, an unintermitted blaze and 
fizz. Every lady on board had a headache, and the 
coming on of night was a welcome relief. Then came 
the lighting of the great pine knot brazier over the 
pilot-house, and we sat on deck watching the weird 
effects of the fire-light up the long watery aisles and 
colonnades of the palmy woods. Saturday morning 
we woke in the brond Savannahs. Waving fields of 
water-plants, water-lilies, yellow and white arrow- 
heads, pickerel weed, water-lettuce, and every other 
aquatic plant that can be thought of, were here in 
wide sweeping fields of undulating waves. It was a 
lake of lilies; tall bulrushes, six or seven feet high, 
waved and nodded, and on every bulrush perched a 
red-winged blackbird. It was a prairie of birds—they 
rose in clouds. They sung and capered, lit on the tip 
end of bulrushes, and slid down to the middle, then 
swung busily with their short airy whistle, the picture 
of joy. A beautiful little water bird, with blue 
feathers and red head and feet, flitted over the water- 
lilly leaves, and one or two fiocks of green and gold 
paroquets rose on wing and soared away. 

The water-turkey and the blue and white crane, by 
their heedless conduct in perching squarely in sight of 


.the boat, destroyed a great deal of our pleasure. We 


did not want to see them fall, mangled and fluttering, 
under the awkward shots of some of our sportsmen, 
and left to starve to death lingeringly, as the boat 
glided on. 

The destructive instincts of the hunter seem to de- 
stroy all sympathy with nature, all sense of the beauty 
of scencry, or interest iu its various sources of knowl- 
edge. 

The Savannahs, in which we sailed all day Saturday, 
graduaily merge into a chain of beautiful lakes— 
Lakes Griffin, Eustace and Harris. We entered Lake 
Griffin on Saturday evening. It is a charming sheet 
of water, with high banks, on some of which are fine 
building sites. In the dim gray of the dawn, Sunday 
morning, we woke to find ourselves tied up to a wharf 
at Okahumke. We turned overand went to sleep, and 
when we woke again the boat was far on her home- 
ward way again. We were just passing out of Lake 
Eustace into Lake Griffin as we left the breakfast 
table. It was as lovely a day as heart could imagine, 
angelically clear and fresh, and our quartette sat on 
the deck and sang hymns in infinite variety. 

In our youth areligious hymn was the most long- 
drawn and dolefulsound conceivable. Now, under the 
genial culture of the Sunday-school, hymns have 
budded and blossomed; they are full of life, and color 
and motion. 

Sunday night the wonders of our voyage came to a 
climax. The captain had announced to us that the 
boat would enter the Silver Spring between one and 
two o'vlock, and advised us to sit up if we wanted to 
see the very finest part of the route. 

We did sit up, prepared as we were by a night's ex- 
perience in wild forest traveling. We were taken by 
surprise by the wonderful scenes through which we 
passed. 

We seemed floating through an immense cathedral, 
whose white marble columns fhet in vast arches over- 
head and were reflected in the glassy depths below. 
The dusky plumes of the palmetto waving above, lit 
by torch-light, looked like the fime tracery of a 
wondrous sculptured roof. The brilliant under- 
white of the bay leaves, the transparent red of the 
water maple, and the soft vivid feathers of the cypress, 
had a magical brilliancy as our light passed through 
the wooded aisles. The reflected fire-light gave the 
most peculiar effect. Every trunk, and limb, and 
branch of the trees, down to the minutest spray, was of 
glistening whiteness, like ivory. The gray moss that 
streamed down seemed like crapy veils of silver, and 
was of a wonderful profusion, in some cases veiling the 
trees entirely. 
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In the stillness of the night our gliding boat seemed 
to float likeaspecter; clouds of fragrance were wafted 
to us from distaut orange groves. The cranes and 
herons and wild wood birds would wake, dazed with 
the glare of our torches, and fiutter into our very 
hands as we passed. 

We took the one step from the sentimental to the 
ludicrous, when one of our party most unexpectedly 
captured a water-turkey from a bough just over our 
head, and held him aloft in wild excitement. The 
poor bird made the best use of his long, snaky neck, 
throwing himself, with open mouth, hither and thither 
among the company, with a plucky show of fight, till, 
between laughing and alarm, we were thoroughly dis- 
composed and prevailed on his captor to throw him 
back into the trees. 

What a night was that! Everybody watched and 
wondered, and the most prosaic grew poetic. About 
one o'clock we glided into the Silver Spring run, 
and by two, we were all gathered on the lower deck, 
looking down-~into transparent depths that gave the 
impression that our boat was moving through air. 
Every pebbleand aquatic plant we glided over seemed, 
in the torch-light, invested with prismatic brightness. 
When the boat at last came to landing in the Silver 
Spring, we laid us down to sleep, fairly tired out with 
excitement, to wait for morning. 

Monday morning broke bright and beautiful, and 
there we lay ina little wooded basin a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, with all the underworld clearly re- 
vealed from its translucent depths. The water had 
the crystalline clearness and the magical prismatic 
reflections which give such charm to the blue grotto 
at Capri. Ribs of limestone rock are seen far down, 
and the spring boils and bubbles upward, throwing up 
thousands of gallons a minute without making more 
than a ripple on the surface. 

A party of us got into a little skiff and floated over 
the transparent depth. Fivery variety of water plant 
was growing and waving over the varied surfaces of 
the bottom, which had its heights and depths, its cav- 
erns and grottos. We could see the fish darting 
hither and thither, and mark on the brilliant sands at 
the bottom various objects which had been thrown in 
by experimenting traveilers. The water was of about 
the same high temperature with the spring at Green 
Cave. The shores were clothed with tropical forests 
all around, and here and there we could see starry flocks 
of a peculiar and beautiful white lily which grows 
abundantly on these waters... Froma star-shaped calyx 
of six narrow white leaves comes out a silver cup, 
from the edges of this cup rise six stamens with their 
golden heads. 

By about ten o’clock we had left the Silver Spring 
with its crystal waters behind—our romance was 
over and our faces set homeward. Yet that evening, 
as we sat on deck going through the narrows of the 
Okalawaha we felt that the spell of the illusion was not 
quite broken. The quurtette had sung themselves 
hoarse, and the negro firemen and hands now came 
forward, and in the shadows of the lower part of the 
boat, made the woods ring with their strange, wild 
choruses. They sung through the book of Revelations 
with the chorus ‘I John saw,” which came in as rezu- 
larly as a drum-beat, thus: 

“ Michael fought the dragon, 

I John saw; 
Nine days the battle lasted, 

I John saw. 
Dey throwed him out o’ heaven, 
Dey locked him in a dungeon, 
Dey carried the key to Jesus, 
Dey laid it on the altar, 

I John saw.”’ 


The triumphal! tramp and swing and force of the 
chorus gathers from verse to verse, for the negro, in- 
stead of tiring as he sings, becomes fired and excited— 
every fiber of his body quivers in time—and had the 
boat given room they would have moved in rythmic 
dance to their music. 

Then there was another solemn and grave air that 
they called ‘‘ De White Horse,’”’ founded on the passage 
in Revelations where it is said: ‘‘ Isaw heaven opened, 
and behold a white horse, and he that sat on him was 
called Faithful and True; in righteousness doth he 
judge and make.war. And the armies of heaven fol- 
lowed him upon white horses, clothed in white linen, 
pure and clean.” 

The song was in ‘‘the Dorian mood,” slow and 
grand, “breathing deliberate valor.” It was the 
call for soldiers for the last battle. It was no dress 
parade: 

“Tt is no call for empty show, 
Nor pomp of heraldry; 
He calls for valiant soldiers, 
» Who're not afeared to die.” 


‘There was something thrilling and grand in these 
‘wild words, breathed into the dark arches of the forest 
by these weird voices, singing as many parts as the 
birds and the winds, and all with the same wild ac- 
cord. And these black men had showu on many a 
field that they were “ not afeared to die.” 

Then came, 


“ We'll camp a while in de wilderness, 
And den we'll all go home.” 


As the boat passed from the shadows of the Okala- 
‘waha to the broad St. John’s, three cheers made the 
woods ring, and our “ camping in the wilderness’ was 
over. 


aa 


The Chureh. 


HOME. 


The Jewish Messenger is anxious that the Rabbis 
should imitate the excellent custom of many Christian min- 
isters, and exchange pulpits among themselves. By this prac- 
tice it feels sure that much kindly sympathy would be fos- 
tered, and the synagogues would lose a little of their present 
clannishness and overbearing independence. Moreover, such 
a course would instill a fresh tone into Jewish affairs in the 
community. 











The Presbyterian communities of Richmond. Ky., 
Danville, and Anchorage, near Louisville, are all endeavoring 
to secure the location with them of the new Southern Univer- 
sity. The first town offers over seventy-two thousand dollars 
in cash, or at the rate of one thousand dollars to every mem- 
ber of the church ; Danville will give, in stocks and buildings, 
about four thousand less, and Anchorage about haif as much. 
Although the institution is to start as undenominational, it 
will probably be patronized chiefly by the Presbyterians of 
the South. s 





Rev. Dr. fi. H. Chapin, having just completed the 
twenty-fifth year of his ministry over his church in New 
York, the Fourth Universalist Society, his congregation 
rounded off the event last Wednesday with an appropriate 
service in the afternoon, at which pleasant addresses were 
heard from Rey. Dr. Ballou, former pastor of the Society, 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, Rey. Dr. Armitage (Baptist), and Rey. E. C. 
Sweetser. In the evening there was something more than 
speeches—the pastor having been made the recipient of a wel- 
come token of his people’s affection, in the shape of a ten- 
thousand-dollar check. 


Recognizing the lay preacher as a valuable person- 
ality in the work of carrying the Gospel to the masses, the 
Congregational Association, which recently met at Hannibal, 
Mo., voted to appoint and ordain preaching deacons for local 
ministration. These laymen are to be examined and approved 
by a Board consisting of their pastor and the Mission Com- 
mittee of the District Association, and to better fit them for 
their duties, they may study, in connection with the Scrip- 
tures, some appropriate outlines of theology. When deemed 
advisable, the Board are at liberty to recommend a course of 
study that may lead these helpers into the full work of the 
ministry. 











Tbe Warren Street Methodist Church in Brooklyn 
still holds out against the minister appointed to that charge 
by the Bishop, and it finds little sympathy from its sister 
churches therefor. The latter have offered to relieve the 
financial difficulties of the church, and secure the pastor’s 
salary, provided its members willaccept the Bishop's appoint- 
ment, but this they refuse to do. Their choice is a minister 
not belonging to the Conference, which, under the law of the 
Methodist polity, cannot be allowed. As a denominational 
matter, the church is evidently in the wrong, and for the 
Bishop to yield would be to compromise the important prin- 
ciple of Methodist itincrancy. 

Rey. Dr. John Hall, of New York, who probably un- 
derstands quite thoroughly the aims and methods of the 
Romish system among us, says that the American public is 
wrong in ridiculing the idea that there is any danger in it to 
our “institutions.” It is notasystem to be pooh-poohed or 
thought lightly of. While it may be true, he writes, that 
Romanism is not in the least ikely to subdue America, it can 
do much mischief, short of subjugation, in the way of em- 
barrassing us in the school questions of the day, holding the 
balance of political power, sedulously pushing ambitious and 
selfish schemes, attracting the young to fashionable convents, 
and alluring to its own faith the ignorant masses by showy 
ceremonials. cement lee ee 

During the recent Triennial Convention of the Con- 
gregationalists, at Chicago, a layman, Mr. E. W. Blatch- 
ford, read an admirable paper on the necessities of the 
theological school in that city, claiming that it should 
have the prayers of the churches, their choicest sons, and 
their means. On the latter point, he expressed the opinion, 
as a business man, that pastors were mistakenly timid about 
urging upon their congregations the duty of systematic giv- 
ing, and do not present this duty boldly enough as essential 
to vital godliness and a necessary part of Christian worship. 
The figures he read were not very encouraging—in the eleven 
Western colleges, representing twenty-four hundred stu- 
dents, of whom nine hundred and seventy were professors of 
religion, only one hundred and forty-four had the Gospel 
ministry in view. 





The movement to establish @ New York State Chris- 
tian Convention took shape at a preliminary conference of 
ministers and laymen, held at Albany, on the 29th ult., when 
it was determined to hold a general gathering in some city, 
to be named hereafter, during the month of September. The 
object aimed at by the movers, who include many prominent 
clergymen, is a very general one, to meet the low standard of 
public and private morality. They wish “to secure union in 
the practical duties of citizenship ; to maintain the institution 
of the family and the sanctity of the Sabbath; to give expres- 
sion against the social evil; to insist against sectarian grants 
of the public funds; to unite in the temperance cause, etc.”’ 
This covers a wide field, but the Convention probably intends 
to do no more than to call public attention to the cardinal 
principles that underlie society and re-affirm them, as be- 
comes Christian citizens. 

Six months ago sixteen young girls belonging to the 
congregation of the Broadway Tabernacle in this city, formed 
an association of their own accord to do something to pro- 
mote the cause of missions. They organized, started a fund 
by each paying two cents a week into the treasury, and finally 
engaged with the Woman’s Branch of the American Board to 
become responsible for the support of a school for girls at 
Madura, in India. A week or two ago ago the Association 
held a fair, and realized about $600 for their object. So much 
for their own efforts and enterprise; but the most precious 
results of this undertaking concerned the young ladies them- 
selves. While working for the daughters of the heathen, 
their own hearts were touched with a sense of the need of a 





| personal interest in the Saviour whom they were seeking to 








make known to others: and of the sixteen members of the 
Association, seven have experienced the evidence of a new 
life within them, and have become members of thu Church. 


The work of the American Missionary Association is 
prospering, and capable of indefinite enlargement. It must 
enlarge to keep pace with the progress of the people. It 
needs annually increasing funds for regular expenditure, and 
greatly enlarged means, additional buildings, etc., this year, 
to accommodate the growing numbers in Hampton Institute 
(where some of the pupils spent the winter in tents), in Berea 
and Talladega Colleges, in Atlanta, Fisk, Tougaloo and New 
Orleans Universities ; endowments for new professorships ia 
each of these institutions; houses of worship for churches in 
Wilmington, Savannah, Atlanta, Andersonville, Selma and 
Athens; more educated ministers from the North; and means 
to educate young colored men for the ministry. Spring and 
autumn are the seasons of peculiar pressure on the treasury 
of the Association, and its friends should especially remember 
its wants at this time, when contributions are so hindered by 
the pressure in the monetary affairs of the nation. 


At the complimentary dinner given last week to Pro- 
fessor David Murray, of Rutgers College, N. J., who has since 
started on his mission to take full charge of all affairs connect- 
ed with schools and colleges in the Empire of Japan, upon the 
request of its Government, some new and interesting infor- 
mation was embodied in the speech of the Japanese Chargé 
ad’ Affaires. By a recent decree of the Tenno of Japan, the Em- 
pire has been divided into eight districts, which, in turn, are to 
be divided into thirty-two districts, each to be provided witha 
high school fer preparing students for colleges. These dis- 
tricts are to be sub-divided into two hundred and ten elemen- 
tary school districts, answering to the common school districts 
in this country. Attendance is to be compulsory upon all 
children of both sexes over six years of age, no matter what 
their rank in society. This entire educational system is to be 
put in motion under the supervision of Professor Murray, 
who expects to return to Rutgers College again in three 
years. 

A correspondent of the Church Journal makes the 
statement that St. Louis has had in the past the unhappy dis- 
tinction of being a city whose churches were almost all of 
them in debt. The four old Episcopal churches in particular 
seemed hopelessly involved, and it was only last fall that they 
commenced to find relief. First, an effort was begun bya 
faithful Christian woman to secure a subscription to free 
Christ’s Church of its bonded debt of $50,000. Her work was 
vigorously seconded by the rector and vestry, and by Febru- 
ary the church was wholly relieved of its incubus. The other 
churches caught the spirit of their neighbor, and lifted their 
debts bya spontaneous effort. Thus in less than three months 
more than $100,000 of church debts in St. Louis have been re- 
moved—not by a sale of pews, but bya simple, generous, out- 
right giving to the cause of the Master. The writer says that 
the entire effect of all this cannot be estimated. The clergy 
can now give themselves with greater simplicity to their 
spiritual work, and the churches will fill up with those who 
have before kept aloof. A higher standard of liberality haa 
been set, and new aggressive enterprises will no doubt be in- 
augurated. 


Too much cannot be said in behalf of the freedmen 
in the South. The alternative is presented cither to leave 
them to themselves, which would be to leave them to settle 
into a permanent condition of inferiority and degradation, or 
to help them up to the plane of a new social and moral exist- 
ence, which they can occupy if urged to it. All denomina- 
tions are doing something for these people, but their exer- 
tions might still be multiplied to the hundredth power, and 
not be misapplied. The American Missionary Association 
has been paying special attention to this field, one of its 
secretaries, Rev. Mr. Strieby, having recently made an exten- 
sive trip to the South. Returning, he reports that the blacks 
are struggling under many difficulties; they find it hard to get 
homes; they do not succeed well as new-fledged citizens in 
public affairs, and, as a general thing, they are still under the 
blind leadership of their old spiritual guides. The only hope, 
according to the secretary, is in the rising generation, who aro 
trying with energy and some success to be fitted for their 
new responsibilities. The whites are poor, reluctant to have 
school taxes laid on their impoverished lands, and their am- 
bition is not of the vaulting sort. The favored North, there- 
fore, must help the colored people. 





Less and less grows the interest in the May anni- 
versaries, and they must soon be given up altogether. Hap- 
pily this is not a sign that the various societies themselves are 
losing their hold on the Christian public, as their annual re- 
portsamply testify. The population of the country is streteh- 
ing out over such a vast area that anniversaries hereafter 
must necessarily become local affairs, and accordingly lose 
their original significance. The chief feature of these occa- 
sions was the platform speeches, which once served their pur- 
pose, but are now without hearers, as the information they 
imparted is now published through a hundred different chan- 
nels, and an annual outburst of enthusiasm is no longer re- 
quired to keep up the interest in a cause through the rest ef 
the year. The several societies this year show progress in 
work, though some are sorely pressed for means. Financially, 
the past twelve-month has been full of discouragement, and 
a number of the societies, particularly those connected with 
the Congregational churches, find themselves heavily bur- 
dened with debts. This has been owing to the depressed con- 
dition of business throughout the country at large, but it does 
not speak well for national self-denial. 





Sunday on some of our railways is not that of a quic: 
village, and we are not surprised to find that in the case ot 
the New-York Central and Hudson River Railroads the loco- 
motive engineers have concluded to petition its President to 
discontinue the running of freight trains on that day, num- 
bering sometimes fifty or sixty. They say that the freight 
can all be moved during the six working days of the week. 
Conductors, firemen, and brakemen join in the petition, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be granted. This subject has re- 
cently come up before the Canadian Parliament, on motion 
of Mr, Smith (Peel), who stated that there are eleven thou- 
sand persons employed on the Canada roads, half of whom 
were worked on Sunday. This Sunday traflic, he claimed, 
should be prevented, in order that all employées should have 


the Sabbath rest, and also that public worship should not he 
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had to cease running on the Lord’s day. 
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disturbed thereby, as frequently happens. The Government 
concurred in the motion, and the Railway Committee were 
instructed to report on the subject. Commenting on this 
action, the Halifax Witness says that public feeling in the 
maritime provinces is strongly opposed to Sunday labor on 
railways. The sentiment is such in that city that street cars 





The Congregational Union has again held one of its 
unique and vivacious annual mectings—this year in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and not in Brooklyn. Of all the anni- 
versaries, this alone sustains itself. The gathering last 
Thursday evening was very large, and the exercises protract- 
ed, without being tiresome. Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder presided, 
and started the meeting on the right key with one of his happy 
speeches. Dr. Taylor, pastor of the church, followed, in 
his own effective style. Then came Dr. C. R. Robinson, of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church; Rev. J. M. Buckley, repre- 
senting the Methodists, who was introduced, in the language 
of the colored preacher, ‘‘to put in the rousements;’’ after 
him, an Episcopal clergyman, Rey. W. T. Sabine, and last, 
Rey. Mr. Behrend, of the Yonkers Baptist Church. Rey. Mr. 
Hepworth opened the exercises with prayer, and, during the 
evening, Miss Sterling, with the aid of the accomplished choir 
of the Tabernacle, stirred the souls of the audience with some 
charming hymns and solos. As for the year’s work of the 
Union, the report, at the business meeting, showed that its 
total available resources were $60,303, of which $43,812 went 
towards building churches, and about $10,500 for miscella- 
neous purposes, leaving a balance of $5,655 in the treasury. 





FOREIGN. 

Dr. Wenger, of India, who, after thirty years’ devo- 
tion to the work, bas produced a new translation of the Bible 
in the Bengalee tongue, now says, with characteristic humil- 
ity, that a really permanent edition of the Scriptures in this 
language will eventually have to be produced by native Chris- 
tian scholars. The beautiful style of the present translation 
is due to a pundit, unsurpassed as a writer of Bengalce prose. 


The eldest daughter of Sir Titus Salt, of Halifax, 
England, was recently married to a leading London noncon- 
formist, and an enviable wedding it was for her. The cere- 
mony drew a crowded audience to the church; children scat- 
tered flowers in the path of the bridal pair; the scholars of 
the day and Sunday-schools joined in the festivities, hundreds 
of whom were entertained at tea, and there was general re- 
joicing. Why wasallthis? The Halifax Guardian explains: 
** Miss Salt has endeared herself to the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict by the kindly interest she took in their welfare, and in 
all good works connected with the Congregational Church 
and schools, she having been a considerate and generous 
friend to the poor, whose necessities she was ever ready to 
relieve, and by whom she will now be greatly missed.” 





J 

Twelve hundred butchers met last month at Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in London, and enjoyed an evening's 
social treat. This was the cighth annual gathering of a sim- 
ilar kind, organized by Mr. Varley, who for a long time has 
sought to reclaim meat-market employées from intemperate 
habits. That his efforts have not been unappreciated by the 
butchers themselves is evident from the fact that on this 
evening they presented him and Mrs. Varley and their son 
with a set of handsomely bound books. Among the speakers 
on the occasion was Mr. Spurgeon, of course, who gave his 
ruddy-faced and heavy-fisted hearers some seasonable advice, 
appealing to them likewise not to lose sight of the paramount 
claims of Christianity. 


Notwithstanding the persecutions to which the Ger- 
man Christians in Southern Russia are subjected to, in the 
way of heavy fines and imprisonment, the missions of the 
Baptists there find increased encouragement in their work. 
A German missionary writes from Odessa that there has been 
quite a revival in that vicinity, although the authorities bave 
given the strictest orders against making proselytes. It is 
the conviction of this laborer that ‘a new season of persecu- 
tion is beginning for the mission, because already so many 
Russian brethren are leaving the Greek Church and are form- 
ing themselves into churches according to the Christian pat- 
tern.’’ The extensive emigration to America among the col- 
onies of this district has also excited the ire of the Russian 
Governor, and passports are now obtained with difficulty. 


Americans visiting the Vienna Exposition will find 
church privileges there established by Bishop Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, who has made arrangements for holding Amer- 
ican Episcopal services in the city. There will also be regular 
worship under the charge of the Scotch and Irish Presbyterian 
churches. As the people of the continent have brought to 
our land a laxity in respect to hallowing the Lord’s Day, the 
Episcopal Register observes that Americans should take back 
to Europe a higher example, and remember the Sabbath. 


Mr. Froude, the historian, has been contributing a 
series of articles to the Christian Intelligencer, in the last 
of which he has some hard things to say respecting the 
Church of England. In his opinion, it no longer lends 
strength to the cause of Protestantism. It is the enemy's 
chief depot and recruiting ground. The ascendency which it 
enjoys through its connection with the State; the exclusive 
possession of the old cathedrals and parish churches; the tra- 
dition that hangs about it that Dissent is vulgar, and that to 
be an Anglican, if nota Papist, is essential to being a gentle- 
man, are weapons in its hands which it uses with fatal inge- 
nuity. The youngest curate affects the airs of the priest. He 
revives a counterfeit of the sacramental system, in which he 
pretends to have a passionate belief. He decorates his altar 
after the Roman pattern, and invites the ladies of his congre- 
gation to confess to him, whispering back his absolutions. 
The Dissenters themselves are not proof against the baneful 
influence which is extending even into their own borders. 
To those who have eyes to see, there is no more instructive 
symptom of the age than the tendency of Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and even Unitarian clergymen to assume asacerdotal 
dress and appearance. . . . Mr. Froude does not bring 
these weighty charges against the evangelical party in the 
State Church, which, he says, furnishes but an insignificant 
number of converts to Romanism. 





The Week, | 


(From Tuesday, May 6, to Monday, May 12. 


OBITUARY. 


Salmon Portland Chase, Chief-Justice of the United 
States, died suddenly in this city on Wednesday morning. On 
the Saturday preceding, he left Washington for a visit at the 
East, his health being apparently better than usual. On 
Tuesday morning he was stricken with apoplexy, and did 
not subsequently regain consciousness. It may be remem- 
bered that, several years ago, be was partially paralyzed, but 
so far recovered that slight physical infirmity was seemingly 
the only effect. His faculties were quite unimpaired. Mr. 
Chase was the last of the three men who gave to Mr. Lincoln's 

abinet its great moral and intellectual weight. He was born 
at Cornish, N. H., on January 13, 1808. His father died in 1820, 
and the education of the young man was cared for by the 
Right Rev. Philander Chase, his uncle, who became the first 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Ohio, in 1819. Mr. Chase grad- 











uated at Dartmouth College in 1828, and at once began to | 


support himself by teaching school in Washington, studying 
law at the same time, under the direction of Wiiliam Wirt, 
who was then Attorney-General in the Cabinet of 
Quincy Adams. 
practice of his profession, followed, and, in 1829, he went to 
Cincinnati, where he resided several years, devoting such 
time as could be spared from active business to the revision 
of the State laws. This work was completed in due time, and at 
once gave its editor a high reputation at the Ohio bar. After 
filing some minor public offices in Ohio, Mr. Chase, although 
prior to that time a moderate Democrat in politics, bore a 
prominent part in organizing the Free Soil Convention at 
Buffalo in 1848, and was, in the following year, elected, by the 
Democrats and a fraction of the Freesoilers, to the United 
States Senate, where he was conspicuous as an opponent of the 
extension @f slavery all through the Kansas-Nebraska trou- 
bles. In 1855, he waselected Governor of Ohio, on the ““Know- 
Nothing ’’ ticket, and was re-elected by the Republican party, 
which had arisen, in the meantime, in 1857. The Fremont cam- 
paign was the political event of this period, and Governor 
Chase was among the most powerful supporters of Republican 
candidates. The Chicago Convention, in 1860, gave him some 
complimentary votes before nominating Mr. Lincoln for the 
presidency. In February, 1861, he attended the unavyail- 
ing *‘ Peace Congress,’’ was soon afterwards elected to the 
United States Senate, but bad scarcely taken his seat when he 
was summoned to the Cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury. 
During the four trying years which followed, his administra- 
tion of the national finances was such that, in the face of 
obstacles apparently insurmountable, he met expenses 
amounting at times to three million dollars per day, and so 
successfully maintained the credit of the United States, that 
Government securities, even at the most discouraging periods 
of the war, commanded the confidence of investors at home 
and, to a considerable extent, gbroad. In 1864, Chief-Justice 
Taney died, and Governor Chase was appointed, by Mr. Lin- 
coln, as his successor. It fell to his lot to preside, in 1868, at 
the impeachment trial of Andrew Jobnson, where his rulings 
were so impartial that he incurred the displeasure of the ex- 
treme Republicans, and was, in effect, read out of the party, 
his aid and countenance having been confidently counted 
upon by the instigators of the trial. At the National Demo- 
cratic Convention tm this city, in 1868, where Mr. Seymour 
was, in the end, nominated for the presidency, Chief-Justice 
Chase had a goodly number of supporters, but the conditions 
which he insisted upon were not acceptable to a majority of 
the delegates. His was, indeed, a most important and useful 
life, and the limits of a paragraph like this afford space only 
to hint at its leading events. 


Had the death of Oakes Ames occurred a few months 
azo, he would have been remembered as one of the most hon- 
orable and successful of American manufacturers, and it is 
only fair to say that even since the extraordinary develop- 
ments of the Forty-second Congress, many have retained 
their faith in his integrity. Mr. Ames’s father was a village 
blacksmith, whose honest, single-handed work laid the foun- 
dation of one of the largest manufacturing establishments in 
the world. His sons, Oliver and Oakes, were with him in the 
business, and at the time of the father’s death, about 1860, 
Ames’s shovels were knownall over the world, and the firm 
was worth some four millions. During the war, the busi 
ness increased enormously; and when, owing to certain in- 
vestments made by Oakes in Southern railroad securities, the 
company failed in 1870, it was for the sum of $8,498,095. A 
committee of Boston merchants promptly investigated the 
books and securities, and announced the assets as amounting 
to $15,237,164. The creditors agreed to an extension, and 
within the time granted everything was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. Prior to this, however (in 1862), Mr. Ames was 
elected to Congress, and remained there during five succes- 
sive terms. As to his connection with the Crédit Mobilier, it 
can only be said that politics did it. The man who in an or- 
dinary business affair would doubtless have acted with strict 
integrity, could not see why a legislator might not deal in 
fancy stocks with fellow legislators. Honesty he could ap- 
preciate, but honor, or that refinement of honesty expressed 
by the phrase noblesse oblige, soems, practically, to have had 
no place in his code. As a Congressman, Mr. Ames was 
modest and retiring, seeking no publicity, making no speech- 
es, and voting always with the Republicans. It was only 
when he was driven to the wall that he turned to bay and 
told all the damaging truths that he knew about the Union 
Pacific Railroad. He was sixty-nine years old at the time of 
his death, which was the immediate result of pneumonia 
complicated with apoplexy. 


The telegraph announces the death, at Avignon, 


‘France, of John Stuart Mill, whose writings have won for 


him a place in the foremost rank of modern thinkers. It is 
only during the last eight years that Mr. Mill has been active- 
ly engaged in politics as a member of Parliament, although 
before that time he was an earnest individual supporter of 
the Liberal cause. His strength, however, was in his pen 
rather than in his voice, for he was no orator, and his speeches 
were more effective when read in private than when heard in 
the House of Commons. His writings on political economy 
have produced a marked effect upon the whole social and po- 
litioal organization of Great Britain. In this country his 
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books have, for more than a generation, been standards of 
authority on the subjects which they treat, and are to-day 
used as text-books in many of our colleges. 

The United States minister to Russia, the Hon. 
James Lawrence Orr, died at St. Petersburg, on the 5th instant, 
aged fifty-one years. He was born at Cratonsville, South 
Carolina, was educated at the University of Virginia, entered 
upon the study of the law, and was admitted to the bar of his 
native State in 1843. He was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture for two years, and was then sent to Washington as a 
member of the lower House. He voted in favor of secession, 
and was a member of the Confederate State Senate from 198 
to 1865. For two years after the close of hostilities he served 
as provisional Governor of South Carolina, and was appointed 
to the Russian mission on the resignation of Governor Curtin. 
Since the war he has been with the Republicans in politics, 
and supported General Grant during the last Presidential 
campaign. 


Want of space forbids more than the merest men- 
tion of the deaths of John Romyn Brodhead, of this city— 
a historian well known to our literary and antiquarian sovie- 
ties; of the venerable Judge King, of Philadelphia; of Rev. 
Dr. Joel Parker, of this city; of General José Antonio Paez, the 
leader of the patriot armies of New Grenada and Venezuela, 
when the Spanish rule was thrown off; and of the French ad- 
mniral, Charles Rigault de Genouilly, one of the intimates of 
the late Emperor. 





Not very often now-a-days does it take news more 
than a year and a haif to get into print, but here is a case 
of the kind, and a sad one it is. The last word from Captain 
Hall’s Polar expedition bore date of August 22d, 1871, and 
since that time the “ Polaris” has not been heard from. On 
the 30th of April, the steamer “ Tigress’’ accidentally ran 
upon an ice-floe in a fog-bank off the coast of Labrador, and 
found upon it nineteen of the crew of the “ Polaris,”’ includ- 
ing H. C. Tyson, Assistant Navigator, and Frederick Meyer, 
Meteorologist. The little band had been for ope hundred and 
ninety-six days on the floe, and had drifted something 
like fifteen hundred miles since parting company with the 
ship. The * Polaris’’ when last seen was somewhat damaged, 
but still seaworthy. The story of the castawaysis briefly this: 
The winter of 1871-2 was spent at Polaris Bay (lat. 81.38, long. 
61.44), whence sledge expeditions were made as far north as 
latitude 82.16. One of these exploring expeditions is reported 
to have crossed what Dr. Kane supposed was an open 
sea, discovering that it is a strait some fifteen miles wide, 
with appearance of open water to the northward. On 
his return from one of these expeditions, Capt. Hall was 
stricken with apoplexy, and died on November Sth, 1871. It 
Was not until August 12th, 1872, that the “ Polaris” was abie 
once more to get under way. She was shortly beset with ice 
in the neighborhood of Northumberland Island, and it seemed 
expedient to leave the vessel, with boats and provisions, lest 
she should be crushed. While the transfer was taking place, a 
gale broke up the ice, and the ship, with part of ber crew, 
drifted away into the darkness and fog. She was seen subse- 
quently, apparently at anchor, under the lee of Northumber- 
land Island, but the party with the boats could not reach her, 
owing to floating ice which made it impossible to proceed in 
small boats. So the castaways drifted off to the southward, 
taking to their boats only when the sea broke up the floes on 
which they depended for safety. Provisions ran short, and 
the party lived on occasional seals and bears until they were 
providentially discovered. The “ Polaris” was left wholly 
without small boats, but she is amply provided with materials 
for repair; and, so far as can be seen, the chances for her es 
cape from the north during the coming summer are far better 
than were the chances of Mr. Tyson and his party when 
they last sighted Northum)erland Island. 

A = ‘ 

Mayor Havemeyer has justified the expectations of 
his friends by going about the business of appointments, 
under the provisions of the new charter, in a way that makes 
those who hoped for sundry municipal loaves and fishes sigh 
over the degeneracy of the times. Stranger still, his nomi- 
nations have been promptly confirmed by the Board of Alder- 
men, without formidable opposition. However reform may 
have fallen short of our most exalted ideal, it isa new thing 
to see a batch of practically non-partisan appointments made 
by a professedly Democratic Mayor and confirmed by a mixed 
Board of Aldermen. Old political hacks are described as 
standing disconsolately about the City Hall lobbies all the 
latter part of the week, in a state of anxious perplexity which 
the Mayor and the Aldermen are not disposed to alleviate. 
The new appointments fill the Tax Commissionerships; make 
Professor C, F. Chandler President of the Board of Health, 
with Dr. Stephen Smith as Commissioner ; fill a vacancy in 
the Board of Aldermen; provide three Commissioners of good 
repute for Charities and Correction ; and appoint a Board of 
City Marshals, as required by law. However the new in- 
cumbents may perform or shirk their duties, it is evident at a 
glance that the Mayor has been conscientiously “ making up 
his slate’’ during the charter fight at Albany, and we can 
hardly doubt that a reasonable degree of success will attend 
the new order of things. 

In Louisiana affairs are in a state of anarchy, the 
only encouraging feature of the situation being that the con- 
test has lost the character which at the cutset it threatened 
to develop, and the issue is no longer between the biacks and 
whites. There.has been fighting along the Téche Bayou in 
the vicinity of New Iberia and St. Martinsville, and it is al- 
leged that an attempt has been made to shoot Governor Kel- 
logg in the streets of New Orleans. There is no apparent dis- 
position to resist the United States forces, but there isastrong 
party which will not recognize the authority of Kellogg, and 
which is disposed to resist such authority in whatever form, 
when there are no United States troops at hand to preserve 
the peace. 


The Legislature is still in session at Albany, although 
its legitimate hundred days are considerably exceeded. The 
Usury Bill is still unsettled. Local Option has been passed by 
both Houses, and vetoed by the Governor because no dis- 
tinction is made in favor of lager and cider as contrasted with 
whisky and the like; the Senate has confirmed the Govern- 
or’s excellent nominations for the Emigration Commissioners, 
and the passage of the Police Justice’s Bill promises an im- 
provement in the police courts of the city, which, under 
our lately corrupt judiciary, had become sadly disreputable, 
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WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
By Louisa M. ALcort, 


Author of “Little Women,” ‘Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
WAKING UP. 
F VERYTHING did “ go beautifully ” for atime; so 
much so that Christie began to think she really had got 
religion. A delightful eace pervaded her soul, a new inter- 
est made the dullest task agreeable, and life grew so inex- 
pressibly sweet that she felt as if she could forgive all her 
enemies, love her friends more than ever, and do anything 
great, good, or glorious. 

She had known such moods before, but they had never 
lasted long, and were not so intense as this; thérefore she was 
sure some blessed power had come to uphold and cheer her. 
She sang like a lark as she swept and dusted; thought high 
and happ: thoughts among the pots and kettles, and when 
she sat sewing smiled unconsciously, as if some deep satisfac- 
tion made sunshine from within. Heart and soul seemed to 
wake up and rejoice as naturally and beautifully as flowers in 
the spring. A soft brightness shone in her eyes, a fulfer tone 
sounded in her voice, and her face grew young and blooming 
with the happiness that transfigures all it touches. 

“Christie’s growing handsome,’ David would say to his 
mother, as if she was a flower in which he took pride. 

“Thee is a good gardener, Davy,” the old lady would reply, 
and when he was busy would watch him with a tender sort of 
anxiety, as if to discover a like change in him. 

But no alteration appeared except more cheerfulness and 
less silence, for now there was no need to hide his real self, 
and all the social virtues in him came out delightfully after 
their long solitude. 

In her ptesent uplifted state, Christie could no more help 
regarding David asa martyr, and admiring him for it, than she 
could help mixing sentiment with her sympathy. By the 
light of the late confessions, his life and character looked 
very different to her now. His apparent contentment was 
resignation; his cheerfulness, a manly contempt for com- 
plaint; his reserve, the modest reticence of one who, having 
done a hard duty well, desires no praise for it. Like all en- 
thusiastic persons, Christie had a hearty admiration for self- 
sacrifice and self-control ; and while she learned to see David's 
virtues, she also exaggerated them, and could not do enough 
to show the daily increasing esteem and respect she felt for 
him, and to atone for the injustice she once did him. 

She grubbed in the garden and greenhouse, and learned 
hard botanical names that she might be able to talk intelli- 
gently upon subjects that interested her comrade. Then, as 
autumn ended out-of-door work, she tried to make home 
more comfortable and attractive than ever. 

David's room was her especial care, for now to her there 
was something pathetic in the place and its poor furnishing. 
He had fought many a silent battle there, won many a secret 
victory, and tried to cheer his solitude with the best thoughts 
the minds of the bravest, wisest men could give him. 

She did not smile at the dilapidated idols now, but touched 

them tenderly, and let no dust obscure their well-beloved 
faces. She set the books in order daily, taking many a sip of 
refreshment from them by the way, and respectfully regard- 
ed those in unknown tongues, full of admiration for David’s 
learning. She covered the irruptive sofa neatly, saw that the 
little vase was always clear and freshly filled, cared for the 
nursery in the gable window, and preserved an exquisite 
neatness everywhere which delighted the soul of the room’s 
order—loving oceupant. 
‘ She also—alas for romance !—cooked the dishes David loved, 
and liked to see him enjoy them with the appetite which once 
had shocked her so. She watched over his buttons with a 
vigilance that would have softened the heart of the crustiest 
bachelor. She even gave herself the complexion of a lemon, 
wearing blue because David liked the pretty contrast with 
his mother’s drabs. 

After recording that last fact, it is unnecessary to explain 
what was the matter with Christie. She honestly thought she 
had got religion, but it was piety’s twin-sister who produced 
this wonderful revival in her soul; and though she bqgan in 
all good faith, she presently discovered that she was 

** Not the first maiden 
Who came but for friendship 
And took away love.” 

After the birth-night confessions, David found it easier to 
g0 on with the humdrum life he had chosen from a sense of 
duty, for now he felt as if he had not only a fellow-worker, 
but a comrade and friend who understood, sympathized with, 
and encouraged him by an interest and good will inexpress- 
ibly comfortable and inspiring. Nothing disturbed the 
charm of the new league in those early days, for Christie was 
thoroughly simple and sincere, and did her womanly work 
with no thought of reward or love or admiration. 

David saw this, and felt it more attractive than any gift of 
beauty or fascination of manner would haye been. He had 
no desire to be a lover, having forbidden himself that hope; 
but he found it so easy and pleasant to be a friend that he re- 
proached himself for not trying it before, and explained his 
neglect by the fact that Christie was not an ordinary woman, 
since none of all the many he had known and helped had ever 
been anything to him but objects of pity and protection. 

Mrs. Sterling saw these changes with her wise, motherly 
eyes, but said nothing, for she influenced others by the silent 
power of character. Speaking little, and unusually gifted 
with the meditative habits of age, she seemed to live in a 
more peaceful world than this. As MacDonald somewhere 
says: “Tier soul seemed to s# apart in asunny little room, 
safe from dust and noise, serenely regarding passers-by 
through the clear muslin curtains of her window.” 

Yet she was neither cold nor careless, stern nor sclfish, but 
ready to share all the joys and sorrows of those about her; 
and when advice was asked, she gave it gladly. Christie had 
won her heart long ago, and now was as devoted as a daugh- 
ter to her, lightening her cares so skillfully that many of 
them slipped naturally on to the young shoulders and left the 
old lady much time for rest or the lighter tasks fitted for fee- 
ble hands. Christie often called her *‘ mother,” and felt her- 
self rewarded for the hardest, humblest job she ever did when 
the sweet old voice said gratefully, ‘I thank thee, daughter.” 





Thiogs were in this prosperous, not to say paradisaical, 
state when one member of the family began to make discov- 
eries of an alarming nature. The first was that the Sunday 
pilgrimages to church were seasons of great refreshment to 
soul and body when David went also, and utter failures if he 
did not. Next, that the restless ambitions of all sorts were 
quite gone, for now her mission seemed to be sitting in a 
quiet corner and inaking shirts in the most exquisite manner 
while thinking about—well, say botany or any kindred subject. 
Thirdly, that home was woman’s sphere after all, and the per- 
fect roasting of beef, brewing of tea, and concocting of de- 
lectable puddings an end worth living for if masculine com- 
mendation rewarded the labor. 

Fourthly, and most of all, she discovered that she was not 
satisfied wi half confidences, and quite pined to know all 
about * Dayid’s trouble.” The little needle-book with the 
faded “ Letty ’’ on it haunted her; and when, after a pleasant 
evening below, she heard him pace his room for hours, or 
play melancholy airs upon the flute, she was jealous of that 
unknown woman who had such power to disturb his peace, 
and felt a strong desire to smash the musical confidante into 
whose responsive breast he poured his woe. 

At this point Christie paused, and, after evading any expla- 
nation of these phenomena in the most skillful manner for a 
time, suddenly faced the fact, saying to herself, with great 
candor and decision : 

*T know what all this means; I’m beginning to like David 
more than is good for me. I see this clearly, and won't dodge 
any longer, but puta stop toitatonce. Of course I canif I 
choose, and now is the time to do it; for I understand myself 
perfectly, and if I reach a certain point it is all over with me. 
That point I will not reach; David's heart is in that Letty’s 
grave, and he only cares for me asa friend. I promised to be 
one to him, and I’ll keep my word like an honest woman. It 
may not be easy, but all the sacrifices shall not be his, and I 
won't be a foul.” 

With praiseworthy resolution, Christie set about the re- 
formation without delay. Not an easy task, and one that 
taxed all her wit and wisdom to execute without betraying 
the motive for it. She decided that Mrs. Sterling must not be 
left alone on Sunday, so the young people took turns to go to 
church ; and such dismal trips Christie had never known, for 
all her Sundays were bad weather, and Mr. Power seemed to 
hit on unusually uninteresting texts. 

She talked while she sewed, instead of indulging in danger- 
ous thoughts, and Mrs. Sterling was surprised and entertained 
by this new loquacity. In the evening she read and studied 
with a diligence that amazed and rather disgusted David, 
since she kept all her lively chat for his mother, and pored 
over her books when he wanted her for other things. 

“I’m trying to brighten up my wits,” she said, and went on 
trying to stifle her affections. 

But though “the absurdity,’’ as she called the new revela- 
tion, was stopped externally, it went on with redoubled vigor 
internally. Each night she said: ‘* This must be conquered ;” 
yet each morning it rose fairand strong to make the light and 
beauty of her day and conquer her,again. She did her best 
and bravest, but was forced at last to own that she could not 
“put a stop to it,” because she had already reached the point 
where “ it was all over with her.” 

Just at this critical moment an event occurred which com- 
pleted Christie’s defeat, and made her feel that her only safety 
lay in flight. 

One evening she sat studying ferns, and heroically saying 
over and over “Andiantum, Aspidium, and Asplenium Tricho- 
manes,” while longing to go and talk delightfully to David, 
who sat musing by the fire. 

*T can’t go on so much longer,”’ she thought, despairingly. 
“* Polypodium auseum, a native of Florida,’ is all very inter- 
esting in its place, but it does not help me to gain self-control 
a bit, and I shall disgrace myself if something does not happen 
very soon.” 

Something did happen almost instantly, for as she shut the 
cover sharply on the poor Polypods, a knock was heard, and 
before David could answer it, the door flew open and a girl 
ran in. Straight to him she went, and, clinging to his arm, 
said, excitedly : 

“Oh, do take care of me, I’ve run away again!” 

‘“* Why, Kitty, what’s the matter now?” asked wavid, put- 
ting back her hood and looking down at her with the fatherly 
expression Christie had not seen for along time and missed 
very much. ‘ 

‘Father found me and took me home, and wanted me to 
marry a dreadful man, and 1 wouldn't, so Iran away to you. 
He didn't know I came here before, and I’m safe if you'll let 
me stay,”’ cried Kitty, still clinging and imploring. 

“Of course 1 will, and glad to see you back again,” answered 
David, adding, pitifully, as he put her in his easy-chair, took 
her cloak and hood off, and stood stroking her curly hair, 
“Poor little girl! it is hard to have to run away so much, 
isn’t it?” 

** Not if I come here; it’s so pleasant I'd like to stay all my 
life,’ and Kitty took a long breath, as if her troubles were 
over now. ‘Who's that?’ she asked, suddenly, as her eye 
fell on Christie, who sat watching her with interest. 

“That is our good friend Miss Devon. She came to take 
your place, and we got so fond of her we could not let her 
go,” answered David with a gesture of introduction, quite 
unconscious that his position just then was about as safe and 
pleasant as that of a man between a lighted candle and an 
open powder-barrel. 

The two young women nodded to each other, took a swift 
survey, and made up their minds before David had poked the 
fire. Christie saw a pretty face with rosy cheeks, blue eyes, 
and brown rings of hair lying on the smooth, low forehead ; a 
young face, but not childlike, for it was conscious of its own 
prettiness, and betrayed the fact by little airs and graces that 
reminded one of a coquettish kitten. Short and slender, she 
looked more youthful than she was, while a gay dress, with 
gilt earrings, locket at the throat, and a cherry ribbon in the 
hair made her a bright little figure in that plain room. 

Christie suddenly felt as if ten years had been added to her 
age as she eyed the new-comer, who leaned back in the great 

chair talking to Devid, who stood on the rug, evidently find- 
ing it pleasanter to look at the vivacious face before him than 
at the fire. 

“Just the pretty, lively sort of girl sensible men often 
marry and then discover how silly they are,” thought Chris- 
tie, taking up her work and assuming an indifferent air. 

*She’s a lady and nice-looking, but I know I shan’t like 
her,”” was Kitty’s decision as she turned away and devoted 
herself to David, hoping he would perceive how much she 
had improved, and admire her accordingly. 








“So you don’t want to marry this Miles because he is not 
handsome. You'd better think again before you make up 
your mind. He is respectable, well off, and fond of you, it 
seems. Why not try it, Kitty? You need some one to take 
care of you sadly,” David said when her story had been told. 

“Tf father plagues me much I may take the man; but I'd 
rather have the other one if be wasn't poor,” answered Kitty, 
with a side-long glance of the blue eyes, and a conscious smile 
on the red lips. 

“Oh! there’s another lover, is there?” 

* Lots of ’em.” 

David laughed and looked at Christie, as if iny iting her to 
be amused with the freaks and prattle of a child. But Chris- 
tie sewed away, without a sign of interest. 

“That won't do, Kitty ; you are toc young for much of such 
nonsense. I shall keep you here a while, and see if we can’t 
settle matters both wisely and pleasantly,” he said, shaking 
his head as sagely as a grandfather. 

“T’'m sure I wish yon would; I love to stay here, you 
always so kind to me. I’min no hurry to be marrix d, an lyou 
won't make me, will you?” 

Kitty rose as she spoke, and stood before him with a be- 
sceching little gesture, and a confiding air quite captivating 
to behold. 

Christie was suddenly seized with a strong desire to shake 
the girl and call her an “artful little minx,” but curbed this 
unaccountable impulse, and hemmed a pocket handkerchief 
with reckless rapidity, while she stole covert glances at the 
tableau by the fire. 

David put his finger under Kitty’s round chin, and lifting 
her face, looked into it, trying to discover if she really cared 
for this suitor who seemed providentially provided for. Kitty 
smiled, and blushed, and dimpled under that graye look su 
prettily that it soon changed, and David let her go, saying, 
indulgently, ** You shall not be troubled, for you are only a 
child, after all. Let the lovers go, and stay and play with 
me, for I've been rather lonely lately.” 

“That’s a reproach for me,” thought Christie, longing to 
cry out, “ No, no; send the girl away, and let me be all in ail 
to you!”’ But she only turned up the lamp, and pretended to 
be looking fora spool, while her heart ached, and her cyes 
were too dim for seeing. 

“T’m too old to play, but I'll stay and tease youas I used to 
if Miles don’t come and carry me off, as he said he would,” an- 
swered Kitty, with a toss of the head which showed she was 
not so childlike as David fancied. But the next minute she 
was sitting on a stool at his feet, petting the cat, while she 
told her adventures with girlish volubility. 

Christie could not bear to sit and look on any longer, so sho 
left the room, saying she would see if Mrs. Sterling wanted 
anything, for the old lady kept her room with a touch of 
rheumatism. As she shut the door, Christie heard Kitty say 
softly : 

“Now we'll be comfortable as we used to be, won't we?"’ 

What David answered Christie did not stay to hear, but 
went into the kitchen, and had her first pang of jealousy out 
alone, while she beat up the buckwheats for breakfast with 
anenergy that made them miracles of lightness on the mor- 
row. 

When she told Mrs. Sterling of the new arrival, the placid 
little lady gave a cluck of regret, and said, with unusual 
emphasis : 

“T’'m sorry for it!” 

“Why?” asked Christie, feeling as if she could embrace the 
speaker for the words. 

“She is a giddy little thing, and much care to whoever be- 
friends her.” 

Mrs. Sterling would say no more; but as Christie bade hor 
good-night, she held her hand, saying, with a kiss: 

“No one will take thy place with me, my daughter.” 

Fora week Christie suffered constant pin-pricks of jealousy, 
despising herself all the time, and trying to be friendly with 
the disturber of ker peace. Asif prompted by an evil spirit, 
Kitty unconsciously tried and tormented her from morning 
to night, and no one saw or guessed it unless Mrs. Sterling's 
motherly heart divined the truth. David seemed to enjoy the 
girl's lively chat, her openly expressed affection, and the fresh, 
young face that always brightened when he came. 

Presently, however, Christie saw a change in him, and sus- 
pected that he had discovered that Kitty was a child no 
longer, but a young girl, with her head full of love and lovers. 
The blue eyes grew shy, the pretty face grew cloquent with 
blushes now and then as he looked at it, and the lively tongue 
faltered sometimes in speaking to him. A thousand little 
coqueteries were played off for his benefit, and frequently ap- 
peals for advice in her heart-affairs kept tender subjects up- 
permost in their conversations. 

At first all this seemed to amuse David as much as if Kitty 
were asmail child playing at sweethearts; but soon his man- 
ner changed, growing respectful and a little cool when Kitty 
was most con‘iding. He no longer laughed about Miles, 
stopped calling her “little girl,” and dropped his paternal 
ways as he had done with Christic. By many indescribable 
but significant signs, he shewed that he considered Kitty a 
woman now, and treated her as such, being all the more scru- 
pulous in the respect he paid her, because she was so unpro- 
tected, and so wanting in the natural dignity and refinement 
which are a wornan’s best protection. 

Christié admired him for this, but saw in it the beginning of 
a tenderer feeling than pity, and feit each day that she wag 
one too many now. 

Kitty was puzzled and piqued by these changes, and, being 
a born flirt, tried all her powers on David, veiled under guilo- 
less girlishness. She was very pretty, very charming, and, at 
times, most lovable and sweet—when all that was best in her 
shallow little heart was touched. But it was evident that her 
early acquaintance with the hard and serdid side of life had 
brushed the bloom from her nature, and filled her mind with 
thoughts and feelings unfitted to her years. 

Mrs. Sterling was very kind to her, but never treated her as 
she did Christie, and, though not a word was spoken between 
them, the elder women knew that they quite agreed in their 
opinion of Kitty. She evidently was rather afraid of the old 
lady, who said so little and saw so much. Christic also she 
shunned, wfthout appearing to do so, and when alono with 
her, put on airs that half-amused, half-irritated the other. 

“David is my friend, and I don’t care for any one olse,” 
her manner said as plainly as words, and to him she devoted 
herself so entirely, and apparently so successfully, thet 
Christie made up her mind he had at last begun to forget his 
Letty, and think of filling the void her loss had left. 

A few words which she accidentally overheard confirmed this 
idea and showed her what she must do. As she came quictly 
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fn one evening from a stroll in the lane, and stood taking off 
eloak and hood, she caught a glimpse through the half-open 
parlor-door of David pacing to and fro with a curiously excit- 
ed expression on his face, and heard Mrs. Sterling say, with 
unusual warmth : 

“Thee is too hard upon thyself, Davy. Forget the past, and 
be happy as other men are. Thee has atoned for thy fault 
long ago, so let me see thee at peace before I die, my son.” 

“Not yet, mother, not yet. Ihave no right to hope or ask 
for any woman’s love till I am worthier of it,’’ answered 
David, in a tone that thrilled Christie’s heart, it was so full of 
eager longing. 

Here Kitty came running in from the greenhouse with her 
hands ful! of flowers, and passing Qhristie, who was fumbling 
among the cloaks in the passage, she went to show David 
some new blossom. 

He had no time to alter the expression of his face to its 
usual grave serenity ; Kitty saw the change at once, and spoke 
of it with her accustomed want of tact. 

“How handsome you look! What are you thinking 
about?” she said, gazing up at him with her own eyes brighter 
with wonder, and her cheeks glowing with the delicate car- 
mine of the frosty air. 

“JT am thinking that you look more like a rose than ever,” 
answered David, turning her attention from himself by a 
compliment, and beginning to admire the flowers still with 
that flushed and kindled look on his own face. 

Christie crept up-stairs, and, sitting in the dark, decided, 
with the firmness of despair, to go away, lest she should bo- 
tray the secret that possessed her, a dead hope now, but stil, 
too dear to be concealed. 

“Mr. Power told me to come to him when I got tired of 
this. I'll say I am tired, and try something else, no matter 
what. I can bear anything but to stand quietly by and see 
David marry that empty-hearted girl, who dares to show that 
she desires to win him. Out of sight of all this I can conquer 
my love—at least hide it; but if I stay I know I shall betray 
myself in some bitter minute, and I'd rather die than do 
that.” 

Armed with this resolution, Christie went the next day to 
Mr. Power, and simply said, * I am not needed at the Sterlings 
any more. Can you give me other work to do?” 

Mr. Power's keen eye searched her face for a moment as if 
to discover the real motive for her wish. But Christie had 
nerved herself to bear that look and showed no sign of her 
real trouble, unless the set expression of her lips and the un- 
natural steadiness of her eyes betrayed it to that experienced 
reader of human hearts. 

Whatever he suspected or saw, Mr. Power kept to himself, 
and answered, jn his cordial way: 

“ Well, I've been expecting you would tire of that quiet 
life, and have plenty of work ready for you. One of,my good 
Dorcases is tired out and must rest, so you shall take her 
place and visit my poor, report their needs, and supply them 
as fastas we can. Does that suit you?” 

“Entirely, sir. Where shall I live?” asked Christie, with 
an expression of relief that said much. 

“Here, for the present. I want a secretary to put my 
papers in order, write some of my letters, and do a thousand 
things to helpa busy man. My old housekeeper likes you, 
and will let you take a duster now and then, if you don’t find 
enough other work to do. When can you come?” 

Christie answered, with a long breath of satisfaction, ** To- 
morrow, if you want me.” 

“J do. Can you be spared so soon?”’ 

“Oh, yes! They don’t want me now at all, or I would not 
leave them. Kitty can take my place; she needs protection 
more than I, and there is not room for two.” She checked 
herself there, conscious that a tone of bitterness had crept 
into her voice. Then, quite steadily, she added: 

“Will You be kind enough to write and ask Mrs. Sterling 
if she can spare me? I shall find it hard to tell her myself, 
for I fear she may think me ungrateful to go, after all her 
kindness.” 

“No; she is used to parting with those whom she has 
helped, and is always glad to set them on their way towards 
better things. I will write to-morrow, and you can come 
whenever you will, sure of a welcome, my child.” 

Something in the tone of those last words, and the pressure 
of the strong, kind hand touched Christie’s sore heart, and 
made it impossible for her to hide the truth entirely. She 
only said, “* Thank you, sir, I shall be very glad to come;” but 
her eyes were full, and she held his hand an instant asif she 
clung to it gratefully, sure of succor and support. 

Then she went home so pale and quiet that Mrs. Sterling 
watched her anxiously, David looked curious, and even self- 
absorbed Kitty saw the change and was touched by it. 

On the morrow Mr. Power's note came, and Christie fled 
upstairs while it was read and discussed. 

“ff I get through this parting without disgracing myself, I 
don’t care what happens to me afterward,” she said to her- 
self, and in order that she might do so she assumed a cheerful 
air, and determined to depart with all the honors of war if 
she died in the attempt. 

So, when Mrs, Sterling called her down she went humming 
into the parlor, smiled as she read the note silently giver her, 
and then said, with an effort greater than any she had ever 
made in her most arduous part on the stage: 

“Yes, I did say to Mr. Power that I thought I'd better be 
moving on. I’ma restless creature, as you know; and now 
that you don’t need me, I've a fancy to see more of the world. 
If you want me back again in the spring, I'll come.” 

“T shall want thee, my dear, but will not say a word to keep 
thee now, for thee does need a change, and Mr. Power can give 
thee work better suited to thy taste than any here. We shall 
see thee sometimes, and spring will make thee long for the 
flowers, I hope,”’ was Mrs. Sterling’s answer as Christie gave 
back the note at the end of her difficult speech. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful! I have been very happy 
here, and never shall forget how motherly kind you have 
been to me. You will believe this and love me still, though I 
g0 away and leave for a little while?” prayed Christie, with a 
face full of treacherous emotion. 

Mrs. Sterling laid her hand on Christie’s head as she knelt 
down impulsively before her, and with a soft solemnity that 
made the words both an assurance and a blessing, she said: 

“TI believe, and love and honor thee, my child. My heart 
warmed to thee from the first; it has taken thee to itself 
now, and nothing can ever come between us unless thee 
wills it. Remember that, and go in peace with an old friend’s 
thanks and good wishes in return for faithful service which 
nO money can repay.” 

Christie laid her cheek against that wrinkled one, and for a 
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moment was held close to that peaceful old heart which felt [ * Ain't they becoming?” she 
so tenderly for her, yet never wounded her by a word, even | 


of hope or pity, counsel or regret. Infinitely comforting was 
that little instant of time when the venerable woman consoled 


the young one with a touch, and strengthened her by the | 


mute eloquence of sympathy. 


| 


} 
| 
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This made the hardest task of all easier to perform, and | 


when David met her in the evening Christie was ready to play 
out her part, feeling that Mrs. Sterling would help her if need 
be. But David took it more quietly; at least, he showed n 


very poignant regret at her departure, though he lamented it, | 


and hoped it would not be a very long absence. This wounded | 


Christie terribly ; for all of a sudden a barrier seemed to rise 
between them, and the old friendship grew chilled. 


“He thinks I am ungrateful, and is offended,” she said to | 
herself. ‘*‘ Well, I can bear coldness better than kindness now, 


and it will make it easier to go.” . 
Kitty was pleased at the prospect of reigning alone, and 


did not disguise her satisfaction, so Christie's last day was | 


anything but pleasant. Mr. Power would send for her on the 


morrow, and she busied kerself in packing her own posses- | 


sions, setting everything in order, and making various little 
arrangements for Mrs. Sterling's comfort, as Kitty was a heed- 
less creature, willing enough, but very forgetful. In the 


evening some neighbors tame in, so that dangerous time was | 


safely passed, and Christie escaped to her own room with her 
usual quiet good-night all round. 

“We won’t have any sentimental demonstrations, no wail- 
ing or tender adieu. If I’m weak enough to break my heart, 


no one need know it, least of all that little fool,” thought | 


Christie, grimly, as she burnt up several long cherished relics 
of her love. 

She was up early and went about her usual work with the 
sad pleasure with which one performsa task for the last time. 
Lazy little Kitty never appeared till the bell rang, and Christie 
was fond of that early hour, busy though it was, for David 
was always before her, with biazing fires, and while she got 
breakfast he came and went with wood and water, milk and 
marketing, often stopping to talk, and always in his happiest 
mood. 

The first snowfall had made the world wonderfully lovely 
that morning, and Christie stood at the window admiring the 
bridal look of the earth as it lay dazzlingly white in the early 
sunshine. The little parlor was fresh and clean, with no 
speck of dust anywhere, the fire burned on the bright and- 
irons, the flowers were rejoicing in their morning bath, and 
the table was set out with dainty care. So home-like, so 
pleasant, so very dear to her, that Christie yearned to stay, 
yet dared not, and had barely time to steady face and voice 
when David came in with the little posies he always had ready 
for his mother and Christie at breakfast time. Only a flower 
by their plates, but it meant much to them, for in these lives 
of ours tender little acts do more to bind hearts together 
than great deeds or heroic words, since the first are like the 
dear daily bread that none can live without, the latter but oc- 
casional feasts—beautiful and memorable, but not possible to 
all. 


This morning David laid a sprig of sweet-scented balm at | 


his mother’s place, two or three rosy daisies at Kitty’s, and a 
bunch of Christie’s favorite violets at hers. She smiled as 
her eye went from the scentless daisies, so pertly pretty, to 
her own posy, full.of perfume, and the half-sad, half-sweet 
associations that haunt these bluc-eyed flowers. 

*“T wanted pansies for you, but not one would bloom, so I 
did the next best, since you don’t like roses,”’ said David, as 
Christie stood looking at the violets with a thoughtful face, 
for something in the peculiarly graceful arrangement of the 
heart-shaped leaves recalled another nosegay to her mind. 

“T like them very much, because they came fo me in the 
beginning of this the happiest year of my life;’’ and scarcely 
knowing why, except that it was very sweet to talk with 
David in the early sunshine, she told about the flowers some 
one had given her at church. As she finished, she looked up 
at him, and though his face was perfectly grave, his eyes 
laughed; and with a sudden conviction of the truth, Christie 
exclaimed: 

* David, I do believe it was you!" 

“TI couldn't help it; you seemed so touched and troubled I 
longed to speak to you, but didn't dare, so dropped the flowers 
and got away as fast as possible. Did you think it very rude?” 
he said, laughing like a boy over a discovered prank. 

“ T thought it the sweetest thing that ever happened to me. 
That was my firststep along a road that you have strewn with 
flowers ever since. I can’t thank you, but I never shall for- 
get it.’ Christie spoke out fervently, and for an instant her 
heart shone in her face. Then she checked herself, and fear- 
ing she had said too much, fell to cutting bread with an ener- 
gotic rapidity which resulted in a cut finger. 
knife, she tried to get her handkerchief, but the blood flowed 
fast, and the pain of a deep gash made her a little faint. David 
sprung to help her, tied up the wound, put her in the big 
chair, held water to her lips, and bathed uer temples with a 


wet napkin, silently, but so tenderly that it was almost too 


much for poor Christie. 
For one happy moment her head lay on his arm, and his 





Dropping the | 


hand brushed back her hair with a touch that was a caress. | 


She heard his heart beat fast with anxiety, felt his breath on 
her cheek, and wished that she might die then and there, 
though a bread knife was not a romantic weapon nor a cut 
finger as fatal as a broken heart. Kitty’s voice made her 
start up, and the blissful vision of life with David in the little 
house alone vanished like a bright bubble, leaving the hard 
reality to be lived out with nothing but a woman’s pride to 
conceal a woman’s most passionate pain. 

It’s nothing; I’m all right now. Don’t say anything to 
worry yourmother. I'll put on a bit of court-plaster, and no 
one will be the wiser,’’ she said, hastily removing all traces of 
the accident but her own pale face. 

“Poor Christie, it’s hard that you should go away witha 
wound like this on the hand that has done so much for us,” 
said David, as he carefully adjusted the black strip on that 
forefinger, roughened by many stitches for him. 

“T loved to do it,”’ was all Christie trusted herself to say. 

“T know you did; and, in your own words, I can only an- 
swer, ‘I don’t know how to thank you, but I never shall for- 
get it.’” 
and reverently as if its palm was not hardened by the hum- 
blest tasks, 

If he had only known—oh, if he had only known !—how 
easily he might repay that debt, and heal the deeper wound 
in Christie’s heart. As it was, she said, quickly, ‘* You are too 
kind,” and began to shovel tea into the pot, as Kitty came 
in as rosy and fresh as the daisies she put in her hair. 
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asked, turning to David for 
admiration. 

“No, thank you,” he answered, absently, looking out over 
her head, as he stood upon the rug in the attitude which the 
best men will assume in the bosoms of their families. 

Kitty looked offended, and turned to the mirror for com- 
fort, while Christie went on shoveling the tea quite uncon- 
scious what she was about, till David said, gravely, 

“Won't that be rather strong?” 

“How stupid of me; I always forget that Kitty does not 
drink tea.” And Christie rectified her mistake with all speed. 

Kitty laughed, and said, in her pert, little way, 

* Getting up early don’t seem to agree with eithor of you 
this morning. I wonder what you've been doing.’ 

“Your work! Suppose you bring ia the kettle. 
has hurt her hand.” 

David spoke quietly, but Kitty looked as much surprised as 
if he had boxed her ears, for he had never used that tone to 
her before. She meekly obeyed, and David added, with a 
smile to Christie, 

‘** Mother is coming down, and you'll have to get more color 
into your cheeks if you m« 
her.” 

“That is easily done,” and Christie rubbed her pale cheeks 
till they rivaled Kitty's in their bloom. 

“ How well you women know how to conc« 
said David, half to himself. 

“Tt is an invaluable accomplishment sometimes. You for- 
get I have been an actress,” answered Christie, with a bitter 
sort of smile. 

“=< wish I could forget what I have been,” said David, turn- 
ing his back to her, and kicking a log that had rolled out of 
place. 

In came Mrs. Sterling, and every one brightened up to 
meet her. Kitty was silent, and wore an injured air, which 
nobody minded. Christie was very lively, and David did hia 
best to help her through that last meal, which was a hard one 
to three out of the four. 

At noon, a carriage came for Christie, and she said good- 
bye, as she had drilled herself to say it, cheerfully and 
steadily. 

“It is only for a time, else I couldn’t let thee go, my dear," 
said Mrs. Sterling, with a close embrace. 

“T shall see you at church and Tuesday evenings, even if 
you don’t find time to come to us, so I shall not say good-bye at 
all,” and David shook hands warmly, as he put her into the 
carriage. 

“T’ll invite you to my wedding, when I make up my mind,” 
said Kitty, with feminine malice, for in her eyes Ghristie was 
an old maid who doubtless envied her “lots of lovers.” 

“T hope you will be very happy. In the meantime, try te 
serve dear Mrs. Sterling all you can, and let her make you 
worthy a good husband,” was Christie's answer toa speech 
she was too noble to resent by a sharp word or even a con- 
temptuous look. 

Then she drove away, smiling, and waving her hand to the 
old lady at her window, ‘but the last thing she saw as she left 
the well-beloved lane was David going slowly up the path 
with Kitty close beside him, talking busily. 

If she had heard the short dialogue between them, the sight 
would have been less bitter, for Kitty said, 

“ She's dreadful good; but I'm glad she’s gone—ain't you?” 

“To.” 

“ Had you rather have her ‘here than me?” 

"ra 

“Then why don’t you ask her to come back ?" 

“T would if I could!" 

“T never did see anything like it. Everyone is so quoeerand 
croas to-day. I get snubbed allround. If folks ain't good to 
me, I’ll go and marry Miles, I Geclare I will.” 

“You'd better; ”’ and with that David left her frowning anda 
pouting in the porch, and went to shoveling snow with un- 
usual vigor. 


Christio 


‘an to hide your accident from 


al your wounds,” 


(To be continued.) 
The Little Folks, 


THE PANSY BOXES. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 





()* a broad window seat, where the sunshine 
lay all the forenoon, were two square wooden 
boxes, full of rich black earth, and near by sat twe 
little girls talking about the beautiful flowers they ex- 
pected to have. Both the boxes would have belonged 
to Hetty, the little girl in the blue frock and white 
ruffed pinafore, if her coysin Bessie had not come, 
Bessie was an orphan, who had been living with her 
grandmother in the country, but now she had come to 
Hetty’s home to live, and they were to be like sisters. 

Hetty had never had anyone to divide her things 
with before, and she felt a novel, pleasant importance 
in setting apart half her book-shelves, half of her closet 
room, and half of her bureau drawers to Bessie; while 
Bessie, for her past, skipped about like a kitten, 
arranging over and over her few possessions, 28 con- 


| tented as if they had been a kingdom. 


And David kissed the wounded hand as gratefully. 


“And now, mamma,” said Hetty, ‘‘may I give Bessie 
one of my pansy boxes?” 

“ Certainly,” said mamma, and away the girls ran to 
the sitting-room window to talk the subject over. The 
boxes were all ready, but the seeds had not yet been 
planted, and Hetty held the little seed-paper in her 
hand. It had cost all her fortnight’s allowance, but 
that was nothing, for the pansies were going to be of 
all colors and kinds. It was the only garden Hetty 
could have, for there was no room out of doors in the 
little paved court. 

“There'll be all colors,”’ said Hetty, as she tore tho 
package apart, and poured out the ‘seeds in order to 
divide them. ‘‘There’ll be purple and golden, and 
white, and spotted, and black, and velvety crimson, 
and the very loveliest sky-blue’’—and there sho 
stopped, suddenly, and looked rather gravely at the 
little bright seeds. 

“IT never saw so many colors, buf I’ve seen violets,” 
said Bessie, delightedly. 
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Hetty did not answer. She was thinking how very, 
very much she wanted sky-blue pansies; she had set 
her heart upon them more than on all the rest, and now 
she could not tell the seeds apart, and suppose all the 
sky-blue ones should happen to get into Bessie’s half! 
Wouldn’t that be too bad? A wish crossed her mind 
that she had not shared the boxes. She might have 
kept just one thing to herself. 

“Tll put mine in this piece of soft paper,” said 
Bessie, watching the seeds with eager brown eyes, and 
thinking how slow Hetty was. 

Hetty was ashamed to mention the thought that was 
in her mind, so she went on slowly, and hesitatingly 
Gividing the seeds. If she could only tell which were 
the sky-blue ones! Some of the seeds were darker than 





ethers, it seemed to her that the sky-blue would be | 
more likely to have light seeds, and she tried to man- | 


age if so that most of the light seeds would fall to her 
share. Bessie was not at all critical, and took what was | 
given her with great glee. 


‘Now, I'm going to plant them!” she exclaimed, 
running to her box. 

*Mamina told me how,” said Hetty: “ you press the 
seeds down ever so gently a little way in the soft 
earth, and then push just a little over them. I’m going 
to plant mine in circles.” 

“Then I'll plant mine like a wheel, with spokes,” 
said Bessie, and both began diligently tracing out lines 
in the biack carth, and laying the little seeds affection- 
ately away. 

“Now we'd better, each of us, lay a newspaper over 
the top,” said Hetty, when they had finished planting. 
**Mamma says pansy seeds jump sometimes.” 

“Jump!” exclaimed Bessie. 

“Yes, when they’re growing, and get out of their 
places, and we don’t want them to, you know.” 

‘“No, indeed!’ said Bessie, ‘‘ my prettiest ones might 
jump over into your box, and then what should [ do?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what mikes you say that!” 
said Hetty, a little tartly. 

“Why, I was only thinking how funny they'd look!” 
said her cousin, laughing. 

The planting over, the care-taking commenced. The 
little gardeners hovered about their boxes day after 
day, moving them in and out of the sunshine, sprink- 
ling the earth with tepid water, and re-covering every 
little seed that peeped out when it ought not to. At 
last the tiny green leaves appeared, and every one was 
carefully counted, till all were up. The little plants 
grew rapidly and finely in the rich earth, and then the 
girls began to watch eagerly for the sight of a bud. 

“TL hope mine’ll be pretty colors,” said Bessie, look- 
ing fondly at her box. 

“They are all pretty colors,’ said Hetty, who felt a 
little disturbed whenever Bessie made such a remark, 
and then she thought to herself that if she should have 
all the sky-blue ones, she would let Hetty pick a flower 
ouce in a while, maybe. 

It seemed a very long time to wait before the buds 
came, but after the first two or three, others followed 
thick and fast. The excitement deepened, Hetty even 
opened one or two buds with a pin to see what color 
they were inside. But they began to unclose them- 
selves in a few days, and every new blossom that 
peeped out ever so little was hailed with rapture. 

“A purple one! Three purple ones!” cried Bessie. 
“And I really believe the next is going to be spotted!” 

“T have two white ones almost out,” said Hetty, 
anxiously, “ with little purple lines in them, and here 
are four or five that are going to be all golden.” 

The next day Bessie hailed a black one, rich as 
velvet, and the spotted one opened fully, a magnificent 
pansy to look at. Then some spotted and striped ones 
blossomed out in Hetty’s box, and two or three that 
were violet colored. The pansy boxes already made a 
brilliant show, and everyone said how they brightened 
up the room. Bessie was in an ecstacy, and fairly 
kissed the little laughing pansy faces. 

Hetty was happy, too, but not yet satisfied. When 
would the sky-blue pansies, the desire of her heart, 
blossom out? How eagerly she watched every plant 
that had not yet shown its color. But every day as 
some fiowered out the chances lessened. Bessie counted 
up the colors they already had. 

“They are all here, even to the mahogany color,” 
she said, ‘all but the sky-blue ones.”’ 

“ Are you watching for sky-blue ones, too?” asked 
Tetty. 

‘“Why, yes, I think they'll be lovely, don’t you?” 

““T had rather have a sky-blue one than all the rest 
put together!” said Hetty, despairingly, for she was 
now beginning to think that there had been none of 
those precious seeds in the packet after all. 

But the very hext afternoon while Bessie was out on 
an errand, Hetty stood by the boxes alone, and just as 
she had sadly concluded that her last plant was going 
to blossom white, she cast a careless glance at Bessie’s 
box, and what did she see? There was, there was cer- 
tainly a bit of sky-blue visible in an opening bud. 

*O, you beauty!” cried Hetty. The plant was full 
of buds, and she looked at it with a pang. 

“Ttis too bad! it is too bad!” she thought. ‘The 
boxes were all mine, and the seeds were all mine, and 
then I had to give her half, and she has got the very 
one I wanted most of all! ’’. 

Hetty pouted and frowned, and almost let a tear fall. 
Then her face darkened. 

“IT didn’t mean to give her that!” she said again to 
herself. “It’s mine, for I didn’t mean to give it away, 
and I’m going to have it!”’ 











The thought that flashed into her mind wus to trans- 
plant the sky-blue pansy into her own box, and to put 
her white one in its place. But just as she was pulling 
at the fibrous roots, she heard Bessie opening the front 
door, and she started away in terror, not wishing to be 
found there, She went into the tea-room, and finding 
that tea was ready, she began ringing the bell, as if she 
had never thought of a pansy, and presently Bessie 
came running in. 

“T wonder if she stopped to look at the pansies!’ 
thought Hetty, expecting every moment to hear her 
exclaim that there was a sky-blue one. 

But if Bessie had stopped at the box, she had ap- 
parently not bad time to notice anything, for she said 
not a word about pansies, but talked very fast of the 
places she had been to, and of how hungry she was. 

“She didu’t notice!’ thought Hetty with a secret, 
guilty satisfaction; and after tea she proposed jumping 
rope in the court, so as to keep Bessie away from the 
sitting-room, for she still meant to carry out her plan. 

Bessie seemed very willing to go out, and they played 
in the court until it was fairly dark. When they came 
in, Hetty said: 

‘Don't let’s go in the sitting-room, ii’s so warm.” 

“Suppose we go right up to bed,” said Bessie. ‘* Um 
sure we’re tired enough.” 

So to bed they went, and were soon still, for neither 
had as much as usual to say. 

“Tt is bright moonlight,” thought Hetty, “I am 
going to keep awake, and as soon as everyone in the 
house has gone to bed, I'm going down softly to the 
pansy boxes.” 

She lay awake a long time waiting. Pretty soon 
Bessie breathed so regularly she knew she must be 
asleep. She heard her mother come upstairs, and then 
while she was waiting to hear the last sounds, she fell 
asleep herself. 

But the moon woke her up presently, for it was 
shining full on her face. She did not know what 
o’clock it was, nor how long she had slept, but the 
house was perfectly still. 

“I’m going down!” she silently determined, and 
slipped very softly out of bed, not even daring to 
glance at Bessie’s side, for fear of waking her. Shestole 
out of the room, and her little bare feet crept noise- 
lessly down the stairs. How bright the moonlight 
shone over everything—it would be light as day in the 
sitting-room. What was she about to do? Was it 
wrong? Was it stealing? It seemed a great deal worse 
to think of it, standing alone at the foot of the stairs in 
the night, than it did before she went to bed. A tremor 
passed over her, a child’s terror of night stole into her 
heart; whatif she should find an angel standing by the 
pansies! The door into the sitting-room was open, she 
slipped along a few steps and peeped in. She almost 
screamed, for there was somebody there, somebody by 
the broad window seat, a little figure all in white, 
bending over the pansies in the clear moonlight. 

“QO, if I can only get back up stairs!” thought Hetty, 
in a panic of affright, and she turned noiselessly away ; 
as quick as she could she sped up the stairs, and crept 
softly into her room, and softly into bed. There she 
lay and trembled: at last, for company’s sake, she 
reached out a hand to touch Bessie, but Bessie was not 
there. 

“ Was she down stairs!’ thought Hetty, thoroughly 
bewildered, and even as the thought crossed her, the 
little figure in white appeared in the door, and came 
over the floor very softly indeed. 

“Tt is Bessie!’ thought Hetty, pretending io be 
asleep, soas not to betray herself, but long after Bessie 
had crept into bed, she lay awake, wondering and dis- 
turbed. - 

The next morning Bessie sprang out of bed first, and 
seemed in very high spirits as she dressed herself, and 
tried to hurry Hetty. . 

“Come, Hetty, make haste!”’ she cried. “ Let’s go 
look at our pansies! "’ Hetty was puzzled, but allowed 
herself to be led downstairs, and they went into the 
sitting-room. 

“Oh! oh! exclaimed Bessie, clapping her hands. 
“You’ve got a beautiful sky-blue pansy almost open, 
Hetty, darling! Oh, isn’t it lovely!” 

Hetty started, and then she looked again and again 
at the boxes. , 

What did it mean! Had her eyes deceived her the 
day before? For now the sky-blue pansy was certainly 
blooming in her box, and the white one was in 
Bessie’s! The color came and went in her cheeks, and 
then she burst into tears. 

‘““Why, what’s the matter?” asked Bessie, in dismay. 

“You did it!’’ cried Hetty. ‘‘ You changed them in 
the night. You have given me your sky-blue pansy, 
and I wasa wicked girl, and meant to get it away from 
you!” 

“Well, I want you to have it!” 
dimpling all over with smiles. 

“But oh, you don’t know, Bessie,” 
and then a full confession followed. The little girls 
stood before the pansy boxes, their arms twined 
around each other. They did not go through any 
form of asking or granting forgiveness, but Bessie 
hugged Hetty tighter than before when the sad little 
story was told, and Hetty felt that Bessie was the very 
dearest girl in all the world. 

‘But Iam ashamed to keep the sky-blue pansy,” she 
said. ‘ You must take it back again, Bessie, because I 
was so mean.” 

“T don’t care!’ said Bessie, stoutly. ‘I shouldn’t 
have had any pansies at all if it hadn’t been for you!” 

And so something even sweeter and purer than the 
beautiful flowers, bloomed for each little girl out of 
the pansy boxes. 


said Bessic, her face 


mourned Hetty, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


oe AS A READER OF THE BIBLE.—Save in the 
a case of the very young, however, the schools have 
made but little impression upon the ignorance in which the 
colored race have been reared. Their worship in their 
churches gives evidence of this. A lady, the other day, gave 
me wn account of a sermon which she heard not long since in 
St. Augustine, as an example of their mode of embellishing 
Scripture history. The preacher had dwelt awhile on the fall 
of man, and the act of disobedience by which sin came into 
the world, and had got as far as the time of Noah. He then 
said: * De world got to be berry wicked; de people all bad, 
and de Lord make up his mind to drown dem. But Noah was 
a good man, who read his Bible, and did jus’ as the Lord tole 
hims. And the Lord tole Noah to builda big ark, big enoug!: 
to hole part of every ting alive on the earth. And Noah bui!! 
it. And the Lord eall upon every living ting to come into dv 
ark and be saved. And de birds come flyin’ to de ark, and de 
big lion and de cow and de possum come in, and de horse 
come trotting to de ark, and de leetle worms come creepin' 
in; but only de wicked sinner wouldn’t come in, and dey 
laugh at Noah and his big ark. And de rain come down in 
big spouts, and come up to de doo’-step of de houses and ‘gin 
to cober de floo’, snd den de sinner be scaret, and knock at 
de doo’ ob de ark berry hard. And de big lion hear de racket 
and roar, and de dog bark, and de ox bellow, but Noah kee» 
on reading de Bible. And de sinner say, ‘Noah, Noah, let us 
come in.” And Noah say, ‘I berry sorry, but I can’t let you 
in, for de Lord hab lock de doo’ and trow away de key.’’ 
Ex. from Cor, of N.Y. Evening Post. 





AN ELEectTrIon Story.—In an old Pennsylvania town, 
where they voted the Democratic ticket sound, so the stor; 
goes, in 1868, the experiment was made of putting a Repub- 
lican ticket in the field. A Mr. Green was the candidate se- 
lected, but by reason of sickness he was unable to go to the 
polls on election day. When the returns were published, Mr. 
Green had just one vote. Chagrined at this, and annoyed by 
the accusation that he had voted for himself, he announced 
that if the person who had voted for him would come for 
ward and make affidavit to the facts, he would reward him 
with a suit of clothes. A few mornings afterwards a burly 
Dutchman called upon Mr. Green, and abruptly remarked: 
“T wants dat suit of clothes.” ‘Then you are the man who 
voted for me?” “Yah, Iam dat man.” “ Are you willing to 
make an affidavit of it?’”’ ‘* Yah, I swear to’em.”” Mr. Green, 
accompanied by the intelligent voter, went to the office of the 
Justice of the Peace, and the required affidavit was made, 
upon which the clothes were purchased, ahd given to the de 
ponent. At parting, Mr. Green said: “ Now, my friend, just 
answer me one question. How came you to vote for me?” 
“You vants to know dat?” “Yes.” ‘*And you won't go 
back on de clothes?”’ “No.’’ * Vell,”’ said he, slowly, and 
with a sly twinkle of the eye, “ den I tole you—I made a mis- 
take in de ticket.” 

Mr. SUMNER REASONING WITH Mr. LINcOLN.—The 
colored people of the District of Columbia celebrated the 
anniversary of their emancipation recently and paid their 
usual regards to Mr. Sumner, the procession halting before 
his house, while the band played “ Auld Lang Syne.” Pro- 
fessor Greener, in his address, related the following anecdote : 
It was after nine o'clock on the evening of April 15, 1862, when 
Senator Sumner, being no longer able to restrain his pent-up 
anxiety, called on Mr. Lincoln. He was received with that 
cordiality and respect which Mr. Lincoln always manifested 
toward him. *‘ Do you know who at this moment is the larg- 
est slaveholder in this country?” he asked of the astonished 
president. ** Ii is Abraham Lincoln; for he holds all the three 
thousand slaves of the District, which is more than any other 
person in the country holds.” He then pleaded with the 
President for his signature to the Bill; showed him the value 
of it as a precedent to the country and as a stimulus to the 
anti-slavery element of the Republican party ; asan act of jus- 
tice to the suffering and the lowly; reminding him of his own 
humble origin, and the curse which slavery had thrown upon 
his early days. Then, warming with that enthusiasm for 
which our great senator is so noted, he said: ‘* Why, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I cannot see how you dare trust yourself to sleep to- 
night, commending yourself to your Maker, and remember 
that you have it in your power to free three thousand human 
beings! Suppose you should die to-night, do you think your 
spirit could look back upon this great act of justice unper- 
formed, and feel that Abraham Lincoln had done his duty?’’ 
The next morning, fellow-citizens, as if in response to this 
great appeal, the flashing wires sent forth the message of the 
President approving the Bill. 


KINDNESS TO THE DEPARTED.—To the series of biog- 
raphies with the common title “The Pioneers and Patriots 
of America,”’ which John 8. C. Abbott is writing, the “ Life of 
Ferdinand de Soto,” the discoverer of the Mississippi, has been 
added. Mr. Abbott, in his preface, lets us into the secret of his 
tenderness touching the weaknesses and crimes of the heroes 
whose eulogist he has been. “One who is aiding to form 
public opinion respecting another who has left the world 
should remember that he may yet meet the departed in the 
spirit land. And he may, perhaps, be greeted with the words, 
* Your condemnation was too severe. You did not make due 
allowance for the times in which I lived. You have held up 
my name to unmerited reproach.’” Itdoes not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Abbott how neatly he might parry the rebuke 
in the case of Bonaparte, for example, if perchance he should 
meet him in the spirit land, by replying: ‘*I humbly crave 
pardon of your imperial highness. You certainly will not 
fail to do me the justice of making due allowance for the 
times in which I lived, when men, foolishly, as I now per- 
ceive, thought perjury, murder, tyranny, anda devilish selfish - 
ness of ambition not exactly Christian virtues, and I was a 
minister of the Gospel.” This skillful turn of the point of th« 
rebuke would probably restore amicable relations. But Mr. 
Abbott wants to be on the safe side. The possibility of bein: 
snubbed by great men in the spirit land is intolerable. 1° 
there is any exaggeration in his memoirs, be sure it will no! 
be of the evil his heroes have done.—Boston Advertiser. 


—The late Mrs. James Gordon Bennett was sitting in 
the steam cars on one occasion, when General Scott entered 
and took a seat directly behind her. As he appeared to be un- 
oceupied, the lady handed the General a copy of the New York 
Herald, which she had been reading. ** Madame, I thank you,” 
said the General, returning the paper, “I never read the Her- 
ald."’ The General had one less newspaper to support him at 
the next election. 
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Financial. 


—_— 


From Saturday May 4, to Saturday, 
May 11. 
Movey.—At last money really seems tu have 


settled to something like its proper rates. Keccipts 
of currency and gold disbursements are the mov- 
ing causes of the welcome relaxation. Borrowers 
on stock collaterals have paid 6@7 per cent. 
during most of the week, with a temporary rise to 
7 per eent. gold, on Thursday. 

Gevernment Bonds.—There is brisk demand 
for this class of securities, large orders being re- 
ceived. The 5-20 Coupons of 1967 and the new 1865's 
are the favorites. 

Railroad Secarities.—More actively has devel- 
oped with greater ease in the money market. 

Stocks.—A break in Pacific Mail carried that 
stock down to alow figure a week ago, and some 
depression of the general market followed. Since 
then, prices have been strong, with, if anything, an 
upward tendency. 

Foreign Exchange.— An advance of \ per cent. 
was announced by the Bank of England. Prime 
60-day bills on London are quoted at 108. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


Gold (loweat 116%)......117,117% 117 }¢ LIT g TIT TK 
116% 

O. BiG, WR GORD. 20000. cccccccces 11434 ,1144,114% 115 | 

U. 8. 66, 81, reg.... .....1173¢,1174, 118,117 % ,118}4,11834 | 

U. 8. Gs, 81, coup........... » LOK 12134 1213612134 

U. 8. 5-20, "62, coup......... 114% 115,115 4,115 9%, 116 | 


U. 8. 5-20, 64. coup.... 

U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup......... 

U.S. 5-20 65 coup (new) 
118%. 

U. 8. 5-20 67 coup... 

U.S. 5-20, "68, coup... 


N74 UIT 74 117K 11734 
- 17%, LIT, 118,118 34,118! 


- 11934, 1194 ,1197¢ 120% ,120, 118); 
«118,117 ,118,1183¢ ,118,11844 ,118% 
U. 8. 10-40, reg. 11136 111, 11136 111% 111 112 
U. 8. 1040, coup....... -113,113% ,1189¢ 113 ,113% , 113% 
U. 8. Currency, 6s. 11454 ,11534,115,11534,115¥ 115% 115% | 
N. ¥. C. & H. R. .1005§,1013¢ 102% 10214 101% 101% 1014 


ii icciniss cccxnsenserqeaees 12434 J243¢, 126,127,127 
eiaradhabrndeesbccs¥is cscs ccnncctncad 65,655; 65,64. 03 4 
Se eer yee 75,73,7434,74 
PO eer 9244 9256 93,92 14,92 91% 
a re 6934 6954 ,703¢ ,7044 69% 70% 
WONUNININD do5.csen cise ccnviscacrncedeedd 82,81,821¢ 


- 8534 86 )¢ 86% 87 }¢,90,87 54,8834 
: 108, rrr 1134 ,11034 ,10914 

7 36 58% 58 5¢ 584 5744 
hence 74 73%.7334 
-108, 102,102 4 102% ,105,106%4 10534 


-10154,101,102,10214 ein 


Northwestern pref. 
Rock Island...... 
St. Paul sh 
St. Paul pref.... 
Central of N. Jersey... 
Del. L. & W........ 





Hank. & 8t. Jos............... _ 41,41W 42,4154 4034 

Sh, I IS once ss cc cccnkss: cocsesnccnced snanene 
Union Pacific....¢............. 30% ,31 4 3634 35% 31K 
PURI, ctite <ctin se ciccccses 100%, 112, 116,114,116,117 41154 
Western Union........ .... .... 86,8734 8834 88,87 34 8614 
PP I vas cee cdisecs . 55K AM ADK MOBY 





MING 6 ho vo os évaseticcvsccuseel 95,94 95,9514 ,96 
American Exp... ............ 67 & ,67 6734 68,68 68 
United States Exp.......... 34 TB 7434 74,73 % 734 
Wells Fargo Exp............. parr 79% 80,81,81 55,81 





BANKING House oF Fisk & Hatcn, } 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, - 

NEw YORK, May 12, 1873. | 
¢? The present high price of Government 
Securities is increasing the demand for first- 
class Railroad Bonds; and it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the present difference of from 
TWENTY tO THIRTY per cent. can be obtained 

for any great length of time. 

We are recommending for Exchanges or for 
new investments— 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 
PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS, interest 
payable January and July. Principal and in- 
terest payable in gold, in New York City. 

Only $3,000,000 of these Bonds will be 
offered for sale at present. Price 9O and ac- 
cruéd interest. 

They are amply secured, anda very desirable 
investment. The proceeds will be used in add- 
ing largely to the present equipment, and in 
extending to deep water ou the Chesapeake 
Bay, where the largest steamers in the world 
can load and unload alongside the cars. 

We have just published a pamphlet giving a 
full description of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad and its advantages, and particular in- 
formation concerning the agricultural, miner- 
al, and mechanical resources; the remarkable 
coal and iron deposits; and the opportunities 
for settlement, investment, and the employ- 
ment of capital and labor in various industries 
along its route, copies of which may be had, 
free of charge, upon application in person or 
by mail. 

Also, the WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER 


CENTS at the market price, which is to-day ! 


95 fiat. These bonds arg of $1,000 each; in- 
terest payable January and July. This road 
having been consolidated with the great CEN- 
TRAL PActFic the payment of its bonds, prin- 
cipal and interest, assumed by them. 


We continue to deal in Government and | 
deposits, | 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 


Central Pacific Bonds, receive 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange for 
cash, and conduct a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 








had ‘ First-Class County 
a 900,000. Bonds, Registered 
with State Auditor of Kansas. Cou- 
pons and Principal paid by State 
Treasurer. 


These bonds have been selected with greatest 
ware and will bear the most rigid examination. 


Will be sold ‘Pai SEN: purchaser OVER 


ELEVEN (11) 
always in hand. 

Bend for Price Tite A) We BES en 
No. 11 Wall St., New York. 


Tih CHRIS LLA 


1N UN NL ON. 


399 








FOR INVESTMENT. 


Itis universally conceded that carefully selected 
PIRST MORTGAGE KAILROAD BONDS are not 
only SAFE, but are the MOST DESIRABLE 8E- 
CURITIES for investment purposes. 
established fact that there are fewer instances of 
default in the Railroad than in any other of the 
great interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to 
the securities of Railroads generally, but they ap- 
ply with greatly increased force in cases where the 





It is also av 


Roads have superior advantages in location, man- 
agement, and connections. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western Railway 


possesses all the advantages here named, and has, 
in addition, a very large business already created 
and assured to it. The BONDS of this Road now 
offered are GOLD, SEVEN PER CENT. CON- 





1143 ,115,11514,115% 115,11, | 











| 


| VERTIBLE, are FULLY SECURED by a FIRST 


MORTGAGE on an extension of 217 miles, and are 
a liability of the entire line of 4% miles, of which 
four-fifths are completed. 

The geographical position of the road is remark- 
ably favorable. Commencing at Indianapolis, its 
direction is west, and diverging at Champaign it 
has terminal points at Peoria, on the Illinois River, 
and on the Mississippi opposite Keokuk. 

Net earnings of the division from Indianapolis to 


* | Pekin and Peoria are large. and bave been for a 


considerable period greater than the amount re- 
quired for interest on all bonds issued by the Com- 
pany. Regular trains are running on more than 100 
miles of the extension, and total receipts of the 


road for this year must be very satisfactory to all 


| holders of its segurities. 


The Earnings iv 1872 were $1,359,.690.55 
—an increase of $395,000 over 1871. Itis 
expected they will reach $2,000,000 during 
the present year. 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE ex- 
ceeding the present low price of 90 and INTER- 
EST, and holders will find a POSITIVE ADVAN- 


TAGE in an early increase in the value of their AND REGISTERED. 


investment. Coupons January and July 1. 
ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 
Pamphlets, maps, none circulars furnished on ap- 
plication. 


TURNER BROS., 


ecmenaitie No. 14 Nassau Street. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
EXCHANGE 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
’ BREMEN, 
VIENN. 
‘4BLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard st., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


ON 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
2 Ww 


Yall Street, New York. f 
Bills of Exchange, Cireular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 


sued available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility affor ded usually with City Banks. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


investors, cereiee a advertised on the market 
at subscription xecute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities. Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Ne. 31 PINE STREET. 


c. D. WOOD, s. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


to per cent. Interest ! 


unty, Town, City and School District Bonds of 
iowa ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale by 
BROWN, WADSWORTH & COQ., 
BANKERS, 











22 Nassau Street, New Vork. 





| CANADA SOUTHERN, 
| line, is now being rapidly built, 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 

GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed | 
' 


‘'Housekeeper’s Manual 


| ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, | 





| ROAD 


Interest allowed ov all Daily | 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply | — 


| 
ar 
‘ 





To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street. New Yerk, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 
Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 


antee of repayment, Circular Credits fur Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 





countries, and in Pounds sterling for use inany part 


of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONKEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND. 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 





| CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
terms. 

INT E REST ALI LOW ED ON DEPOSITS. _ 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS, 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 
$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT.COLD BONDS 


AT 90 





AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRLL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above 


LOW price 


VERY 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 


eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
| idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


| and will be opened for business inconnection with 


the TOLEDO AN 
Roads at a very early day. 


or western end of this 


THIS 


| through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 


and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 


under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
It makes the 


both at 


a safe and profitable investment. 
shortest and best connections going West, 


| Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 


Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine ‘Street. 
w hether you wish to BUY 
SELL, 


HASSLER & CO., 


BONDS. 2 Wall St., New York, 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Buy and sell on commiasion Stocks, Bonds and 


Gold. 
Receive Deposits on most favorable terms 


RAIL or 


write to 


, Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
Negotiate First-class Railway an 


; and doa 


General Banking Business. 


12 per cent. Interest. 


| 


} 


| eRTY, 








'STLLES & GIBBS, 130 Dearborn st., 


.D WABASH and other Western Estate uee urities. 
The CHICAGO AND | neg tect 


| 


and the Company | 


| Having connections witb all the lines running into ‘ 
| Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 


| % Park Place, New York; 


Security and Profit. 


VERMONT DIVISION OF 


Portland and Ogdensburg 
Railroad Trunk Line First 
Mortgage Cold Sink- 
ing Fund Bonds, 
_LIMITED TO $20,000 PER MILE 


The Road ie being built for less than original es 
timates. 

More thau half the line is in successful operation, 

No security is greater than these FIRST-CLASS 
RAILROAD BONDS, based on A LARGE PROP- 
as well as on @ LARGE AND CONSTANTLY IN- 
CREASING INCOME. 

They are sold ata price yielding at present rate 
of gold ever S 3-4 per cent. interest, and upon 
their advance to par, to holders to maturity, 
annual rate of 10 per cent. 

For pamphlets, 
apply to 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
FAIRBANKS & CO.. 
No. 311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS. BROWN & CO., 
No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


maps, and further information, 





10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 


8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
NEW YORK. For sale by 
FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. ll Pine St., New York. 


Midla nd St. 26s 
BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 25 Pine Street. 

CHICAGO 
Loan and Real Estate Investing Agency 


OF 


Chicago, 
Money loaned at 10 per cent. on first-class Real 
Judicious purchases made for 
Send for pamphlets of information 





A Book for Spring Canvassing ! 


THE NEW 


BY 


CATHARINE E, BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
a Complete Household Encycloe 
pedia of everything a Housekeeper wants to 
know, and a new Condeused Cooking Book, 
containing 500 choice recipes. This elegant vol- 
ume of 600 pages, embellished with Illustrations 
of all possible matters connected with the making 
and miaintenance of a delightful home. printedand 
bound in handsome and substantial styles, forms @ 
Volunie of Rare Attractions, 

Just the one for Canvassers to take into the su- 
burban towns, the villages and rural communities 
of our land. It is a book invaluable to country 
readers. 

Exclusive Territory. 
Circulars, ete., to 
J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 
ll Bromfeld St., Boston ; 
Chicago ; ’ Kearny S8t., San 


Embracing 


Liberal Terms. Apply for 


114 Monroe §t., 

Francisco. 

L ADY Professor of “Music, with considerable 
experience in teaching, wishes to engage a 


| situation in a Conservatory of Music or Seminary. 


{ 


other Loans, | 


MUNICIPAL BONDS of the highest grade care- , 


| fully selected by our Western Agents for sale at 
| prices that will pay over 12 per cent, on the in- 


Legality of issue guaranteed. 
THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 


vestment. 





We make a Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the cou 
me asso much cas 


on sales. §@~ Send for Price 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just pws by our senior, should be in theh 


ofa in this class of securities. 2 les be 
price #10. W.N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau St., 


| lished. 
| CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 TO (2 PER CENT. 


ns without charge, or take | and capenas 





| tween the Mississippi and the Pacific : 


Is‘capable of giving instruction on Piano, Cabinet 

Organ, and Guitar, also vocal music. Can fulfil] an 

engagement either at present orin the coming Se 

tember. The very best of references given. e 
particular choice as to locality. Address C. M. Y., 
0. 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
UNDEVELOPED WEST, 


OR, 





' Five Years in the Territories. 


Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other | 


BY J. H. BEADLE, 

Western Correspondent of Cincinnati Commercia’. 
The only complete history of that vast rest on be- 
its scoape 
es, Climate, Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, e 
with life and adventure on Prairies, Mountains, — 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Beadle has spent five years 
traveling in the new States and Territories, and 
knows more about their Resources, etc., than any 
other writer. The book is illustrated with over 
250 fine engravings of the Scenery, Cities, Lands, 
Mines, Peop So, and Curiosities of the Great West, 
and is the Dest gae Sastoet 3 seHing book exer — 

Send for spe and circu 
with terms. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHIN 


A RARE CHANCE! 


We will pay all Agents #40 per week in Abe who 
will engage with —, Everything furnished 
a 
OULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 





$95 A DAY AGENTS WANTED. Business 


entirely new. 
i. G. SHAW, 
Biddeford, Me 
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MARS. 


FINHIS planet being at present in a position pecu- | 
liarly favorably for astronomical study, that in- | 
defatigable and prolific writer, Mr. R. A. Proctor, con- | 
tributes to the Quarterly Journal of Science a timely | 
paper on the subject, from which we condense a few 
statements concerning what is known of Mars. It is 
known that the surface of the planet is divided into 
land and water, the former having 2 reddish and the 
latter a bluish tint. The spectroscope declares that 
the Martial atmosphere is at times loaded with watery 
vapor. There are white spots near the poles, probably | 
due to snows, which wax in winter and wane in sum- | 
mer. There is therefore a permanent atmosphere; | 
and there must be winds, and probably clouds and 
rain. The lands and seas are often concealed from | 
our view, as if under layers of clouds; and the , 
telescopist has even been able to observe the graduat | 
dissipation of this veil like the dissipation of clouds 
by the sun. -These phenomena appear to prove a 
resemblance to the meteorological phenomena of our 
earth. Yet, as Mr. Proctor shows, there are still 
many obscure and difficult points to be explained. The 
smaller amount of heat received by Mars from the sun | 
—less than four-nitiths of that which the earth re- 
ceives per square mile of surface—is not sufficient to | 
account for the phenomena observed, if the meteor- 
ological conditions are assumed to be like terrestrial 
ones in all respects. There are reasons for suspecting 
that the atmospheric pressure is very small—4*; to 5}. 
inches of mercury only—and that the quantity of air | 
above each square mile is only two-fifths what it is on 
the earth. This would give an intense cold by reason 
of rapid radiation; but, at the same time, it would per- 
mit the direct transmission of solar rays, with com- 
paratively undiminished force during the daytime. 
Hence there would be no clouds formed, but rather an 
enormous deposition of hoarfrost; and this, accumu- 
lating at the poles during the long polar winter, would 
give rise, according to the theory of Mr. Williams, to 
gigantic glacial mountains. That such climatic condi- 
tions are widely different from those which obtain 
upon the earth need not be pointed out. The enor- 
mous daily alternation of heat and cold in low latitudes 
would be fatal to organic life. It is expected that the 
observations of Mars taken during the present favor- 
uble season will elucidate more fully the facts upon 
which such speculations turn. 
HARVESTING ANTS. 
N a review of Mr. J. Traherce Moggridge’s in- 
teresting treatise ov “* Harvesting Ants and Trap- 
door Spiders,’ the London Popular Science Review 
remarks that the book is peculiarly valuable because it 
tends to set at resta considerable difference of opinion 
concerning the so-called harvesting power of ants. 
For a long time it has been believed in Engiand that 
the well-known aphorisms about the forethought and 
frugality of the ants were without foundation in fact; 
that this animal provided Tor the future no better than 
uny other ; and that the cbservers who had asserted 
its habits of storing food had mistaken for food the 
larve which the ants carried from place to place in 
their mouths. Even the high authority of Kirby and 
Spense contradicts the statement that ants store up 
grain in their nests, after having deprived it of the 
power of germinating. These writers declare that no 
such hoards of grain are made by the European species 
ut least ; that, in fact, they have no magazines in 
their nests in which provisions of any kind are stored 
up. But, according to the Review, Mr. Moggridge 
has now proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that European ants possess the character attributed 
to them for so many centuries, and that they do reg- | 
warly lay up a stock of seeds of different kinds. His 
observations upon their habits, and those of the trap- 
door spiders, are full of interest and importance, 
showing great industry, patience, and accuracy on his 
part, and shedding much light on points hitherto 
obscure. The book is published by L. Reeve & Co., 
London. 


MOLECULAR CHANGES IN METALS. 

|* is well known that wrought-iron, under long- 

_ continued jarring, such as railway axles undergo, 
becomes at last granular and brittle, by a re-arrange- 
ment of its particles. A similar phenomenon has re- 
cently been observed with regard to another metal. 
A quantity of tin ingots was sent, during a severe 
frost, from Rotterdam to Moscow. On arriving, the 
ingots were found to be in the condition of coarse 
crystalline powder, which could not be fused into | 
massive tin, since, on the application of heat, it was 
almost entirely converted into the oxide of tin. An- | 
alysis showed it to contain 99.7 per cent. of pure tin, 
the remainder being (as usual in the commercial arti- 
cle) lead and iron. The cause of the change was attrib- 
uted to the long-continued jarring at such a low tem- 
perature. The difficulty of fusion, concerning which | 
we have merely quoted the account found ina foreign | 
journal, was undoubtedly based in the ignorance of | 
the workmen. A metallic powder exposes far more | 
surface to oxidation than a solid ingot, and should be 
intimately mixed with charcoal or a similar reducing | 
agent, and shielded from the access of the air. AN | 
tin is liable to oxidize when heated; but the oxide is 
usualy voudned to a thin film on the surface of the 
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Scientific and Sanitary, | 


| jaw ’’—abstaining from conversation, and confining 


| of egg), and fifteen to thirty grains of soda crystals, 


| of carpenters, painters, plasterers, etc., engaged in en- 





bath, which gives a beautiful iridescent color, familiar 
to metallurgists. 
SETTING TEETH. 

\' ‘URIOUS ease in dental surgery recently 
wl. came to our knowledge, and deserves notice as a 
rare, though not entirely unique exhibition of the skill 
of man and the recuperative powers of nature. <A gen- 
tleman in Brooklyn had the misfortune, during a friend- 


| ly bout*with the boxiff&-gloves, to receive a blow in the 


face which broke off one of his teeth. Supposing that the 





damage was irreparable, he neglected, at first, to con- 
sult a dentist; but, after a day or two, yielding to the 
importunity of friends, he called upon Dr. Myrick, | 
tooth in hand. The doctor, doubly apprehensive of | 
danger by reason of the delay, and the alteration of | 
the surfaces of fracture, as well as the inherent diffi- 
culty of the operation, nevertheless decided to attempt 
to restore the tooth. The broken piece (comprising, 
we believe, nearly all of the visible tooth) was carefully 
re-set, and bound ingeniously toits place. The patient 
was obliged, for a considerable period, to ‘‘ hold his 


himself to liquid food. But the result was that the 
two parts of the tooth united, and, at a recent gather- 
ing of dentists, the doctor was able to exhibit his 
patient so completely restored that the assembled ex- 
perts were unable to decide where it had been broken. 
ARTIFICIAL MILK. 


FRENCH chemist. M. Dubrunfaut, devised. 
AX during the siege of Paris, an artificial milk, made 
by dissolving one ounce and a half of sugar in a quart 
of water, adding an ounce of dry albumen (from white 


and preparing, from this solution, an emulsion with 
one and a half to two ounces of olive-oil. As the siege 
advanced, these materials became too scarce, and 
gelatihe was substituted for albumen, while slaughter- 
house fats, purified by melting at 150°, took the place 
of the olive-oil. A single firm is said to have made 
daily, of this article, one hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand gallons for Paris consumption. If one must use 
artificial milk, it is better to let the chemist make it 
than the milkman. 
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New York, May 14, 1873. 


A CHANGE. 
( UR readers will be glad to hear of the pros- 
perity of the Christian Union as a continued and 
substantial growth. From the first inception of the 
enterprise, in the fall of 1869, to the present, there has 
been a steady and in general a rapid increase of its re- 
sources, its circulation, its business, and—so far as can 
be judged—its influence. No backward step has been 
taken; but rather, by the blessing of Providence upon 
hard work, its attempt to cultivate an open and nearly 
unoccupied field has resulted in abundant fruit. Each 
successive vear has consolidated the gain of its prede- | 
cessor, and added anew increase. Three times have 
we been obliged to move and enlarge our quarters, 
both for editorial and publication offices, and for press 
and mailing-rooms. This operation is now in process 
once more; our offices are in confusion from the chaos 


larging our space to about double its present size; and 
the removal of our huge rotary press and four folding- 
machines, with cutting and mailing machines, tools, 
and conveniencies, constrains us to curtail our paper 
somewhat for a single week. Our new press and mail- 
ing rooms in Rose Street are ample for all possible 
future contingencies of growth; and as the necessity 
of having our very large sheet cut and printed piece- 
meal on smaller presses for one week obliges us to 
issue a paper of sixteen instead of twenty-four pages, 
we feel sure that our subscribers will indulge the brief 
irregularity, in view of the circumstances that compel 
it. This is noticed more specifically on the editorial 
page. 





FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 
Y UBSCRIBERS receiving our premium pictures 
S from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.50 to $6.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 
Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were buying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscribers with heavy profits 
added. And'it was to protect our subscribers, and 
to put all our agents on fair and equal ground, 
that we arranged with large manufacturers for uni- 
form styles of frames, and sold them at uniform low 
prices. 





PAY NO MONEY 

T° any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 

subscription to the Christian Union until he or 
she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 
by the publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 
Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 
lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 
to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss 





if loss there be. 1 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


W E have been strongly urged, from various 

quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation: 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt in its judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 





A SPLENDID 
( PPORTUNITY is to be found in an Ageney 


for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.) We 
also give the superb $10.00 Pair of French Oil Chromos, 
“ Wide Awake ” and “ Fast Asleep,”’ subjects Life-Size 
—charming fac-similes of original Oil Paintmgs. This 
paper has the largest circulation of its class in the 
world. It is this year better than ever. Serial tales by 
world-famous authors: L. M. Alcott, Fdward Eggles- 
ton, etc. New and brilliant contributors. The most 
taking “ Combination ”’ and the largest commissions! 
Last year, one Agent made $800 in 3 months; another 
$537 in 35 daysy another $94.40 in one week; one $37.60 
in one day; and many others from 35 and $10 to $40 per 
day. This year our offers are even more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early 
for circular and terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Franciseo, Cal. 





TERMS. 
One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture. ... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 75 


Ertra Remittances for: 


Mailing Pictures. 10 
Mounting Pictures. semeseh seas ter Otis. 25 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber).................. ei] 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (sce below)... Sd 2h 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers... $2 06 





PREMIUM DeELivery.—The picture premiums pre- 
sentedare deliverable at the publication office. Lf the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 


| but the cost of expressage will be considerably lessif prepaid. 


Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American, National, and Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Express Companies, Any charges 


| for carriage beyond such points, as by stages or carriers to 


places off the main lines, must of course be assumed by sub- 
scribers. 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.€., without tramafer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where they are transferred by the company taking 
them from New York. 





SpecImMaN NumBers of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subseribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5. oe ft ee 

Back Numpers.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subseriptions are re- 
ceived at this office. No further back numbers can be sup- 
plied, : 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


CONTENTS. 


moapensar, A ARTICLES : 
God in Christ. 
The Higher Education of Women... 
Shall we Make the Indians Citizens........_|. 
Inquiring FPriends...............-.ssssceees ; 
— Se ctbhhinnaaldanielcapmasinceicn . 409 











POETRY : 
yo of Roses . 408 

Willows in Sprin r 

CONTRIBUTED ARTICI 








A Reminiscence of gous Stuart Mill......... 408 
DU BO COE SOMIOD, 600.0 cecncccccccccceces 4 
joo. Prohibition in Pennsyivania aan bine 404 
The True History of Joshua Davidson... ... b 
Work (continued).................cssseeeseceee 411 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING: 
Bible Classes—Mission Schools—Lay Work.. 410 
BOOKS AND AUTHORG..........-cssceccccesseeeees 406 
PEE sacncbodcavcoqgenenanceceseconesesnconsnesens 406 


THE LITTLE FOLKS: 
The Language of Flowers 
Robbie puts Kitty in Jail... 
THE CHURCH. 
THE WEEK.... 
a ere 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. .......--..-+--+e000+ 








* ADVERTISING RATES. 





eee $1 * per | line. 
Inside middle page 
Outside pages. : 1 ss 


Agate me asure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
Reading Notices..............0.0. .. $2.00 per line. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 

INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
er ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
wenty-tive per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 

All advertisements sent by parties not known to 
the Publishers must be accompanied by the money. 
No advertisement inserted less than five lines. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Ad- 
vertising Department. 

Advertisements must be handed in by the Satur- 
jay before issue. Address “ Advertising Depart- 


ment.’ 
. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


ANY BOOK 


Advertised in the CHRISTIAN UNION will 
be sent to any address, post- pus, peboe re oe of 
the advertised price, by J. B. 

27 Park ees. N. ¥. 





THE MEMORIAL PULPIT. 
Rev. C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
Published weekly by 
A.S. BARNES & CU., New York. 


~ SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
530 MARKET STREET, PHILADEL PHIA, 
Brook's Normal Geometry and Trigonometry. 


WORD FOR JESUS, and other 

choice devotional books, tracts, leaflets, 

etc., published by WARREN & WYMAN, 13 Bible 
louse, New York. 








(er Send for C ‘atalogue of JAS. R. 
OSGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 





EMARKA BLE FACTS, Illustrative and 
Contirmative of Different Portions of Holy 
Seri ware. By the Rev. J. rsp ee 12mo, cloth, 
1.5 nd for our Catalogue. CLAXTON, REM- 
EN | & I H AFF ‘EL sFINGER, Publishers, F Philada. 
WOR K A Story of Experience. _ 
. By MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “ LITTLE WOMEN.” 
With 30 Character IUustrations, 
By Sol Eytinge. One handsome Volume to match 
Mrs. Bto owe’s “ Pink and White Tyranny.” 
Price, $1.75. 
MISS ALCOTT’S new novel is a plea for inde- 
ndence as preferable to a life of dependence. 
Work is wealth, and occupation is a surer pro- 
moter of health and happiness than money. 


in June. Sold by all Book and News dealers. 
Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
NEW SPRINC BOOKS. 


A New and Complete Guide Book to Cofigornie. 
“The Atlantic to she. Pacific.”’ t to 
See and How to See It.” By J. E. Lester. 
“~ “This book of Mr. Lester's will be as important 
as ‘Murray ”’ isto the European tourist.”—N. Y. 








" oth, 368 pages. #1.50. 
Miss Hadermann’s eat Novel, ** Against the 
World “The best American novel of the sea- 


son ; o's we have read no foreign one, except *‘ Mid- 
lemarch. ’ that is eagerter.’ ’—Boston Commercial 
tin. _ Cloth. $1.50. 

‘*Popular Flowers, and How to Grow 
Them.’”’ By E.S. RAND, Jr. “ Every flower-grower 
will find the book worth many times its cost in a 
single season.’’—Boston Journal. Cloth, with 31 il- 
lustrations. $1.25. Sent by mail, —— 

SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, Beston. 


READ! READ!! READ!!! 
THE ROMANTIO AND THRILLING TALE 


Faithful Unto Death, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN, 


BY LAURA CURTIS BULLARD, 
In that Brightest and Best of Weekly Papers, 


““THE COLDEN ACE.”’ 


This story will run through seven successive 
weekly numbers, beginning with Ma py. 

Send Fifty Cents to the office of The Golden Age, 
and have the Seven Numbers mailed free to —_ 
address: or Three Dollars, and get lden 
with all its stories, its terse and sparklin 

ans its able and trenchant editorials an 
nal contributions for a Te 

he Golden Age is now one 0 the ablest and 
— + nena papers of the day.’’—N. Y. Daily 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 41 Park Row, New York City. 





other 
origi 





A MASTERPIECE OF WONDER AND MARVEL. 


20,000 Leagues Under the Seas. 


The ne plus ultra of Subscription Books. Nothing 
ike it ever before published. Marvelous, exciting, 

structive, elegant, Cheap. excee 
ngly attractive, and Immen ecly 5a able. Oc- 
avo, green and pia. 110 Saner iall-page iis 
ustrations. nly ts wanted 
everywhere. Apply fr ‘ren et Tpotets “direct. Ex- 
tra commissions. ents, vou never handled 
8o salable a book as this. page Illustrated Circu- 

ar, terms, and Sa cavtienion’: free. 
GEO. MITH & CO., Publishers, 
1l Bromfield St., Boston, 











WANTED TeceenaPHiN. at ee done at 
UITION 8 Address, with stamp, 
J.P. ety! ETHY, 


Tel., Akron, 0. 





TO VIENNA. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The American’s Handbook 


To Vienna and the Exhibition, with all necessary | 
information in regard to Routes, Expresses, Hotels, 
Boarding-houses, Postage, Moneys, Railway Fares, | 
Steamers, Cabs, Legations, etc., with Time-Tables, 
several Illustrations, a large Map of Vienna, witha 
full and complete Directory of Streets referring to the 
aoe (not found in any other Guide), bs py of the 
ibition Building and Grounds, etc., ete 
Price, in extra cloth, fiexible, gilt, 7B cts 
Red morocco, red edges, gilt, with pocke t, blank 
leaves of ruled Ne ~~ aper for accounts, memo- 
randa, etc., $1.50. This Guide will be found reliable 
and the lowest in price published. 





ALSO NOW READY: 
The Leaders of France; 


or, the Men of the Third meee. a series of 26 
Biographical, Historical, and Character Sketches of 
prominent Frenchmen of the present time (sup- 
posed to have been written by Granville Murra 
credited asthe author of “'The Member for Paris’ i 
reprinted from the potest English edition. Cloth 
extra, 12mo. Price $1.7 

**A collected republic ation of the very brilliant 
and well informed sketches which excited much at- 
tention and speculation on their appearance in the 
Daily News, and led men to ask whether there could 
be on the Engl lish press two men with op ortunity 
and ability li e those of the author of * The Mem- 
ber for Paris.’ . . Such brilliant and saga- 
cious sketches Will be read very eagerly; the charm 
and value of most of them are that they are histo- 
ries as well as portraits.’”’— British Quarterl y Review 

‘A brilliant series of short papers. 1— Westmin- 
ster Review. 


UP THE RHINE, 


BY TOM HOOD. 


New edition, with the Author’s own illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, tinted paper, cloth, extra. Price $1.75. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, wpon receipt of price, if 
not to be had of the Bookselic lers. 


A NEW BOOK 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D. 








BY 


Questions of the Day.| 


By Rev. Jonn HALL, D.D., Pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, N.Y. 12mo,hand- 
somely bound, $1.75. 





Coming fresh from Dr. Hall’s pen and discussing 
subjects of special and urgent importance at this 
time, this will be considered one of the most im- 
portant books of the day. 

Is the Sabbath Obsolete? Should we Pray? Is 
Christianity to be Modernized? Is the Human Race 
One? What is the Church to do about Amusement? 
Is the Sabbath for us? etc. These are some of the 
subjects discussed in this volume. 

No part of it has been before published in any 
form. 

ALSO, 

A New Edition (Fifth Thousand), with additional 

chapters, of 


Papers for Home Reading 


By Pia JOHN HALL, D.D. 12mo, with Portrait, 


DODD & MEAD, 


Publishers, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST READY. 
THE AMERICAN 
Educational Readers. 


A NEW GRADED SERIES, 


and Handsomely Lllustrated. 


*,* MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
co., have the pleasure of announcing that they 
have now ready, after many munths’ preparation, 
and a large om. the first four numbers of an en- 
tirely new series of school readers which they de- 
signate “ THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READ- 
ERS.”’ They have been published to meet a want 
that is not supplied t by any existing series, in size, 
gradation, and price ; and itis claimed that, in these 
respects, they are in every essential feature an im- 
provement upon any other books that have pre- 
ceded them. 

{2 Attention is invited to the sizes and prices of 

the works herewith appended: 
FIRST READER, 64 pages, Price 25 cts. 
SECOND READER, 124 pages, Price 40 cts. 
THIRD READER, 160 pages, Price 50 cts. 
FOURTH REA DER, 240 pages, Price 70 cts. 
FIFTH READER.* 

* a Fifth Reader will be ready during the sum- 
me 





FULLY 


tt? One copy oe of the first four numbers will 
one sent b to teachers and educationists, on 
receipt oun DOLLAR, if desired, for examina- 
tion with b view to introduction. 





Messrs. L. , T. & Co. have also justaddedanew 
and completing ork to Prof. Swinton’s very pop- 
ular Word-. Series, entitled, 


WORD PRIMER A BEGINNER’S 


Book in Oral and Written Spelling. By WILLIAM 
SWINTON. 9% pages. Price 20 cents. 





THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, for May is nenty, 
and will be sent to all pazpens engaged in educa- 
tional pursuits on applicatio: 


Ivison, Hehemen, Taylor & Co., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


N One desiring to engage in a LUCRATIVE AND 
J PAYING BUSINESS, should fail to write for 
circulars of our new and beautiful Pictorial Family 
and Pulpit Bibles. LARGE COMMISSIONS. Outfit 
FREE. M. C. LILLEY & CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








MPLOYMENT —Pleasant and Profit- 
able for Li — | and Old; Mal and Female. 


For partion , enclose ptamp to WELLS, 
, 880 way, New York. 


t 


} 
} 








PRICELESS ACQUISITION 
4 FOR BIBLICAL STUDENTS.” 
THE BLANK-PAGE BIBLE. 
With Maps, References, Tables, and Index. 


Octayvo, half-bound in Morocco, price 
“The pract ice of interleaving the Bible has never 
been more ingeniously carried out than in the plan 


developed by Mesers. Bagster. In a volume of not 
more than ordinary bulk, beautifully printed in 
clear and legible type, we find the advantage: s above 
detailed united in a manner highly valuable and 
practically useful, To the biblical student, and es- 
poaetty to the clergy, this Bible must prove of the 
highest value. The blank pages are ruled with 
faint lines printed at the back of the text on the 
left hand page.—{Church of England Quarterly. F 
Among the many forms of beauty under which 

the Bagsters send forth Bibles to the world, we 
doubt whether there has yet been one that has 
more happily united usefulness and elegance.” 
(Christian Times 

* Simple as this contrivance seems, it does great 
credit to the inventive ingenuity of the Publishers, 
in meeting the almost undefined wants of Biblical 
students, to whom this beautiful volume will form 
a priceless acquisition.’’—{Journal of Sacred Liter- 


ature.] 
ported and Published by 
JOHN WILE & SON, 15 Astor-place, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


= on) Y 
ROSES! 
POT PLANTS, 

Suitable for immediate flowering. 
Sent Safely ‘by Mail, Postpaid. 


Your choice of the following and 100 other splen- 
did varieties: 











5 for $1; 12 for $2. 
Caroline Manais, Devoniensis, 
Sombrieul, Levison Gower, 
Nina, Gatraso de fleur Pay, 
Arch Duke Charles, Emotion, 
Tsabella Sprunt, Pierre Bt. Cyr, 
Regalis, Mad. 
Agrippina, Louis Pil ip, 
White Clu 


ste’ Pin 
Madlle.C hristine Nilsson, Amie. vi bert, 
La Pactole Bo 
( ‘ornelia Cooke, 
Celine Forrester, Mad. Damazine. 


For 10 cents additional we send magnificent 
Premium Rose, Count La Barthe. Elegant 
Descriptive Catalogue, free. 

Fifteen years’ experience teaches us that, except 
in the extreme south, roses will give better satis- 
faction planted now than earlier. We plant with 
best success all through June. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS, ° 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


New Styles Improved Five-Octave 
Double Reed Cabinet Organs, 
ready this month, at 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Five-Octave Double Reed Organ.............. $110 

The Same, Upright Semi-Resonant Case ..... $125 

The Same, Five Stops, with new Vox Hu- 
mana, rich Upright Case.................++. $130 

Forty other styles, $55 to $500 and upwards. 

It is admitted that the Cabinet Organs made by 
this Company are the BEST IN THE WORLD. They 
are the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE among instru- 
ments of the class; have always been awarded 
highest premiums ; are recommended by mnsicians 
generally as unrivaled, and are the ONLY Ameri- 
can Organs having wide sale in Europe. 

The new styles, at reduced prices, are the 
CHEAPEST EVER OFFERED. OBSERVE AND 
COMPARE PRICES. Organs rented, to almost any 
part of the country, with privilege of purchase by 
monthly or quarterly payments. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES and TESTIMONIAL CIRCULARS, free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, or CHICAGO. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


United States. 
52,000 
NOW IN USE. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
t@™ Send for Price-Lists. Address 


ORGANS and MELODEONS. 
The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
No other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Church and School Bells a specialty. Dlustrated 
Catalogue sent free. 
VAN | DUZ ZEN & e TIFT, | Cincinnati, O. oO. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans Windows without water, and saves the 
trouble of removing curtains and carpets. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


Tin and Roofing Plates, 
AND ALL METALS, 
11 to 21 Cliff Street, New York. 


CH EAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 

154,692 New and Old Books almost given away. For 

Catalogues, No, 32-33-34, send stamp. LEGGATT 

B No. 8 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 











| DAY, from Pier 45, } 





INMAN LINE 


F® UEUNSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.— 
Mail Steamers are st to sail as follow: 





CITY OF ee hursday, May 22, 2 Pp. oy 
CITY OF ANTWERP....... Saturday, May %4,'2 P.M. 
CITY OF LIMBRICK.. ..Thursday, May 29, 8 A.M. 
SITY OF \LONDON..... . Saturday, May 31, 9 A.M. 
CITY OF NEW YORE...... pr « lay, june 6, y P. as 


CREPE OP PAB. o00> ccccges Saturday, Ju 
and each succeeding SAT Uk DAY and THURS 


orth River 
RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, #85 and $100 gold, 
Round trip tickets 


according to accommodation. 
at low rates. 

STEERAGE—To Liverpool toi, or Card -Giaesem. 
Londonderry, London, Bristol, or Cardiff, $30. 
Prepaid Certificates, $32 curr 


Passengers also forwarded to > Havre, Hamburg, 
+ Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


pDrafie ‘jssned at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
= —} eneral business — 2S to the Company's =. 
o. 15 Broadway. For Stee rage assage, 
No. 7) Broadway. JOHN G. , Age nt. 


EXCURSIONS. 
THE FIRST-CLASS STEAMBOATS 


JESSE HOYT and 
NORWALK. 


Barges WALTER SANDS, WM. MYERS, 
WM. J. HASKETT, and others. 
Dudley’s, Myers’, Raritan Beach, and 
Spring Hill Groves. Alderney 
Park and Iona Island. 

J. & E. MYERS, 
Cor. Morton and West Sts., up stairs. 


“TO CHARTER— 
Saloon Steamer WYOMING, 
Barges SARAH SMITH, 
CALEDONIA, REPUBLIC, 
and J. R. BALDWIN. 
Oriental Grove, Excelsior Park, Eagleswood, Iona 
Island, and other Groves to let. 
Also, Tugboats such as desired. 
Office, 383 West Street, opposite Chris- 
topher Street Ferry. 


H. B. CROSSETT. 
Where do You Intend d to Go this Summer? 


If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed 
and invigorated, so that in the Autumn you will feel 
strong and willing to take up your labor again; or, 
if you are sick and wish to get well by methods that 
are as efficacious as they are simple, permit. me to 
recommend, to you Our Home on the Hillside, 
Dansville, N. Y., and for the following reasons : 

Here you can rest. Here also you can be free 
from conventional taxations. Here, too, you can 
get healthful food, and soft water bathing, fine cli- 

mate, beautiful scenery, pure air, and pleasant 
rides. And if sick or ailing, can have the close at- 
tention of first-class physicians. Send for circular, 
descriptive pamphlet, and Stereoscopio View, in- 
closing three cent = e stamp to the following 
address: Our iygienic Institute. 

_Dansvill e, N. 42 

















Florida Orange Groves. 





Secure their Golden Profits and remain in pres- 
ent home and business. 


Four Hundred Per Cent. Annually on 
your Money. 


None too Poor to Invest! 
A MAGNIFICENT OPPORTUNITY! 
Enclose stamp for Circular. Address 


BLISS, HOOD & BENT, 
P. O. Box 5,712, 


Office, 20 Murray St. New York City. 


pRorTrecr? 


YOUR BUILDINCS! 


Which may be done with less than quarter the 
usual expense by the use of Langley’s 


Slate Coating Paint. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle: 
and by me application of this slate be made to last 
from to 75 years. Old roofs can be patched and 
coated and made to look much better and last long- 
er than new shingles without the Slate for 


ONE-THIRD THE COST OF RE-SHINGLING. 


The cost of Slating new Shingles is only about 
the cost of simply laying them, and the Slate is 


FIRE PROOF 


Against sparks and live coals falling upon it, as may 
be easily tested by any one, and as appease from 
the fact that Insurance Companies make the same 
tariff that they do for 


Slated Roofs. 


For tin and iron it has no equal, as it expands by 
heat and ——— = cold, and never cracks or 
oe. For Cemetery fences it is particularly 
apted, as it will pak Cn en in the most exposed 
ang ‘The Slate or P 


Extremely Cheap. 


gry | will cover a hundred square feet. 
Price of the Slate Coating ready for use is ) conte 
per gallon, or $16 per half-barrel, $30 per barrel, 
with a liberal discount to the trade. 

Contractors, builders, painters, or any man desir- 
ing to start a business for himbelf can make more 
bin Lond than $1000 invested} in most any other 

usin 

Orders ‘for the article or for the exclusive use and 
sale of it in town or country, r oa ee solicited. 

T. J. LANGLEY & CO., Trustees, 
Langley’s Slate Coating yn 
187 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALUM and PLASTER. 
(MARVIN’S PATENT.) 


The English Government has recently tested 
fire-proof Safes, and Alum filling proved the best. 


SAFES 


of all kinds and prices. 


MARVIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS fora reliable pan. 
with the assurance of making from $2,000 t 
$3,000 a year, can be secured, in connection with en 
Honey for the exclusive sale of works by HENRY 
RD BEECHER, WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
HABRIBT BEECHER Stowe, &c. Write for partic- 
ulars to J. B. FORD & CO., New York; Boston; 
Chicago; or San Francisco. 
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OFFICE OF THE 

A TLANTIC 
oe ANCE COMPANY, 

NEw YORK, January 2th, 1875. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- iJ. L PETERS, 599 599 Broadway, N. Y. | 


pany, submit the feliowing Statement of its affairs 

on the 3lst December, 1872 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist Tay, 1872, to 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1872.. , 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


MUTUAL INSUR- 


8 


$5,918,019 95 


_ + eee anes 2,070,659 45 
Tota! amount of Marine Premiums..... "$7,988, 679 40 
No Policies havebeen issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, __ bs 

1872, to 3lst December, 1S72............. $5,776,518 70 | 
maceee pan during the same 

DE natenccesdakesestscane $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premi- 


ums and Expen- 
re $1,055, 707 63 


The Company has ‘the “following As- 
sets, 
United’ Staies and State of New-York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
MR ce bvchecissaschiesatssd«gagescese ace Seen GD 
Real Estate and Bondsand Mortgages 217,000 00 
{nterest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
PI 000.0502 codncavbacessavivess 


908 18 






Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 

the Fourth of February next. 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day the Fourth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificate to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fifty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1872, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday the First of 
April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. C. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRU’ STE HS 
J.D. JONES, JAMES Low, 
CHARLES DENNIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 
W. H. H. MoorRE BENJ. BABCOCK, 
HENRY COIT, Rost. B. MINTURN 
LEWIs CURTIS, GorRDON W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
R. WARREN WESTON, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
ROYAL PHELPS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
CALEB —_ FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
A. P. PILLO CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
WILLIAM E. "Dover. WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
DAVID LANE, SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE Forest, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, ROBERT L. STUART, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, CHARLES . to a ERICH, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., een oO. 





HAND, HARLES H at RSHALL. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
ee DENNIS, Vice-President. 
. 2 MOORE, 2nd Vice-President. 


J. D. ‘WEWLE I'T, 3rd Vice-President. 


UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


MU SIC, Ke. 
“NEW MUSIC, 


| JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Pieces marked thus * have Picture Titles. 
Any piece mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


VOCAL. 








THE CHRIST. TAN UNION. 





Vor. VIL, 21. 








ROYAL DIADEM 
NOW READY!! 





THE NEW SONG BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
|; By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY 


*Dinna forget yer Mither, Sandie........ Hays. $0 40 | and W. H. DOANE 
TE DAVE MO OME.’ «os... sccvcceecvcccsecsces Hays. sininie ve Se 2 
I long to see the Dear Old Home. ....Stewart. 30 ssheaiemateass gg y ler ae GhaetGeng 
| Little Sweetheart, come listen to me..French. w The large order; already received are being filled 
My every Thought was of Thee.......... Hays. 35, a8 rapidly as poss ible. Examine 
TE TOE ie as Biv vos tec aces sssiavensas Walker. 30 | ROYAL DIADEM 
INSTRUMENTAL. i Ran AMR ies " 
. . » Allar you wan e brightest and best, for every Song 
} Anna Bolena and Barber of Seville....Allard. in ROYAL DIADEM is worth the price charged for 
| Kach the book. 
*Belle of Sar: Taltz > , ° or ° . 
Be lle of Saratoga Waltz............. Fitzhugh. 40 Price, 35 cents retail : $30 per 100 
Elisir d’ Amore and Huguenots........ Kinkel. CO aca Anboes 
Each opies, in Board Covers. 
| Ernaniand Poet and Peasant.......... Pacher. | One Copy (paper cover) sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Each 35] - - - 
*Good Humor March..............-.++++ Allard. 35) BIC 1L( yW MAIN 
Ione.. -Allard. 3 ? 
*Mermaid’s Song from Oberon......... Kinkel. 60 | No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Puritani...... 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
Fairy Voices. A new Class-Book.............. 30 60 
Maud Irving. An Operetta for Children...... 7 
An Hour in Fairy Land. Cantata in One Act. 75 | 
New Year's Eve. Cantata in Three Parts..... 7 


FOR | 





Peters’ Musical Monthly 
FOR MAY. Price 30 Cents, 
Contains four Songs, a Vocal Duet, and four In- 
strumenta! Pieces, by Hays, Stewart, Bordese, 

Becht, Kinkel, ete. 


15,000 COPIES ‘SOLD! 


OF DITSON & CO.’S UNEQUALED 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


| Containing all the best Strauss Waltzes, Polkas | 


Mazurkas, Galops, Quadrilles, ete. 


Price $2.00. 


(250 pages.) 





This extraordinary collection of Strauss’s best mu- 
sic has achieved a great success, and edition af- 
ter edition has been issued to fill the popular 
and steadily increasing demand ; 15,000 copies 
sold since November last testify to its 
popularity. Among its ‘*Gems’ are 

the * Blue Dannbe, ” “1,001 Nights,” 
7 ay Vine, Women and 
Song,” New viene” ‘ Artists’ 
uife “ Royal Songs,” “ Mar- 
a Bells,’ ” and 50 other 


waltzes; “ Pizzicato ”’ 
GEMS Polka; “6 lear GEMS 
the Track, 
of Galop; of 


“ One Heart, 

One Soul,” Ma- 
zurka; and 20 other 
choice Polkas,Mazurkas, 
Quadrilles, ete. Price $2.5) 
in board covers; #3 in cloth; 

#4 in gilt. Also, just published: . 
*“*Strauss Dance Music tor Vio- 
lin and Piano,” being a collection of 
the best Strauss Music, effectively arranged 
for Piano and Violin. Price $1. Sold by all 
Book and Music Dealers. PUBLISHES BY | 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CH. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, New York. 


STRAUSS. STRAUSS. 


This Company is now reorganizing its entire | + IN EW C HROM L O, 


Agency Department, has adopted several new and 
attractive forms of policies and plans of insurance, 
and now furnishes to agents arare opportunity of 
connecting themselves on remunerative terms with 
a Company long tried and well established, which 
furnishes at once the advantages of age and accu- 
mulated strength, and those of fresh vitality and 
progressive spirit. 

Contracts made direcciy with the Home office. 


Early applications from GOOD men will secure e 


prompt and favorable attention. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 135 Broadway. 








CAB CAPIPARs. «2.0.00. .0cccccccsce $2.500,000 00 | 
ASSETS, January 1, 1873. ... 4,446,858 78 
pO err 590,914 19 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. M. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


ANOVER FIRE INSU RANC a . ‘OMPA- 
NY, 120 BROA DWA \¢ © 

Cash Assets, dan, 1 bes RSS 340 10 

&. Wiis COTT, Président. 


L REMSEN LANE, Secretary 


GETTING IT DoWN TO A FINE Porn. 
—The Travelers Insurance Company 
has paid over two million dollars in 
benefits to its policy-holders, in its 
nine years of active business. Thatis 
$750 a day for every working day ; or, 
allowing ten hours a day, it is $75 an 
hour for every working hour, or, $1.25 
for every working minute, since the 
company commenced business.—Zv- 
ery Saturday. 


WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. #6and 48 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a fe ~ first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITOP inthe Metropolitan District. Those 


who heret-fore have not been engaged ip the/ 


Wasiness o. life assurance are preferred. 














USE WARD'S INK. 


SAMUFL WARD & CO., 
8 State and 58 Washington Streeis. 


BY HILL. 


For every Subscriber to the AMATEUR for 1873, 
the Musical Journal of America. Subscription, 
#1.00 per year; sample copy, 10 cents. 

Beauties of Strauss.—The only complete 
plate edition of STRAUSS’ popular Waltzes in origi- 
nal form, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $5.00. 

The Musical Pastime.—Unprecedented suc- 
cess—10,000 copies sold inthree months. Duets for 
Fiano and Violin, of popular Melodies, Marches, 
. Waltzes, ete., ete. «Tice, gilt, $4.00. Cloth, | 
_ Boars is, $2.50. 
for PLANO and FLU TE, at same prices, and 
arrang wed as Solos for VIOLIN. Cloth, $2.00. Boards, 





| $1.0; and for FLUTE at same prices. 


The only work of the kind in America. 

Mother Gogee. Melodies.—Nationel Nursery 
Rhymes, by J. Elliott, with 65 quaint “eer 
tions. Price, p nF bound in gilt, $3.00. 
Boards, #2.00. 

The Guidin 
School Singing Book—tilled with tunes that are al- 
ways good to sing. Price, 35 cts. 
Sample copy, 

Hood's eats = Manual,—The only thorough 
— for vocal and instrumental instruction. 
*rice, 40 ets. 

Manual of Music Lessons.—For Primary and 
Secondary Schools, commends itself for teaching 
purposes. Has been adopted by the Board of Edu- 
es f the First School District of Pennsylvania. | 

rice, 15 cts 

Song Gitt.— A fine collection of the most popu- | 
lar songs. Price, gilt, $2.0. Cloth, $2.0. Boards, $1.50. 

M usical Giift.—Contains gems of instrumental 
music for Piano Forte. 
22.00. Boards, £1.50. 

vetze’s School for Cabinet O2 435 n has su- 
perseded all other methods. Price, #2. 

Sydney Smith's Method for Piano Forte, 
particularly adapted to beginners. Price, $2.00. 

Groebe’s New Method for Piano Fort to 
100,000 copies in use. Contains ‘all that is wort 
knowing. Price, $2.50. 

Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
marked price. 


Lee & Walker's Musical Almanac for. 
1873, containing nearly 
ter, sent free by mail to any acdress. 

The AMATEUR contains in a year $10.00 worth | 
of music. Subscription only $1.00 per year. Sample | 
copy, l0 cts. Address 
} LEE & WALKER, Music Publishers, 


922 Chestnu, Street Philadelphia. 


20,000 LADIES’ 


| and Gentlemen’s Gold and Silver Watches to be 





closed out on consignment at about one-half the 


} usual retail prices. Will be sent by express C. 0. D. 
Send a stamp for a full descriptive list with prices. 
GEORGE EF. SMITH, 335 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box, 3,696. 


Star.—The only trve Sabbath- | 


$30.00 per 100. | 


Price, gilt, $2.50. Cloth, | | 


1M pages of useful mat- | 


No. 145 State Street, c hicago. 
Gur NSLINE! ! 
THE NEW 
| 
| SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
By P. P. BLISS, 
For 1873, Now Ready. 
Close to the Bible! Close to the heart! 


Close to the musical and religious needs of the 
Sunday School. 


SUNSHINE 
Contains Great Variety! Deep Feeling! 
Intense Melodies! 
| Responsive Scripture Readings, with many Songs. 


ILLUSTRATING ! ENFORCING ! 
A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 

tumes that never “ wear out,”’ for family worship and 

| the prayer meeting. <A few pages of practice and | 

pieces suitable for Saturday afternoon and Con-- 

cert occasions. 

| PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.60. 

} A single specimen copy of SUNSHINE sent by 

| mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 

| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

= CINCINNATI, 0. 


| PIANOS, &e. 


a CHIC KERING 
IPIANO-FORTES 
‘The Best Pianos at the lowest prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of persons intending to 
| purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
| giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


Easy Monthly Payments. 
Send for Catalogue. 


|;\CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EAST 14th ST., New York. 
| 354 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 














WA: CONCERTO | 


| WATERS’ °PXW'SR? ORGANS 


fo _ tow beautiful in style and ‘fect in tone 
e es and, or wear a life-time. The 
'¢ ONC mat ro'e OP is the best ever placed in an y| 
i gan. It opt ste bu a third set of Here one 
larly selcce the eet ee of Ik ry is MOST 
| CHAR ine. and SOUL RRING, a 
| its IMITATION of the HU MAN VOICE is 
PERB. Prices low for cash, or small part aah 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pavments. | 
Orawns 55, 275, and DOUBLE REED OR- 
1G ANS, $100, and wpwards. ae te 
lt. ILLU STRAT ED "CATALOGU ES MAILED. 
| Warerooms, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
| HORACE WATERS & ' SON. 


The Ricitx MONEY “by pur- 


ing the best Piano-Forte. 

| Do pot decide what make to get 

A R j oO N | = you write for our illustra- 

| circular, which we mail free. 
P i A N rom aN he “Arion Piano” contains 
| or patented improvements 

that make it more durable than 

is the | | any piano in the market. Write 

| ‘for circular and mention the 


CHRISTIAN UNION. Address | 
| The Arion P fane-Ferte’ > 
5 East 14th st... N. ¥.¢ 


“DECKER BROS., 
PIANOS, 


~ 33 Union ‘Square, N New Yerk. 


UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Grand, PEAR and Upright 


Cor. South 3d and Ist Sts. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


'$100 One Hundred Dollars. $100 


For new 5 oct. double set of reeds, 6 stops, beauti- 
fully paneled, warranted ORGANS, for CHURCH, 
CHAPEL, AND PARLOR. 

The best Organs in the world for the price, and 
we guarantee them equal to any instrument retail- 
ing for double the money. 
| WM. POND & CO.. 

Ast Broadway, New York. 





$ 90. FIRST-CLASS PIANOS sent 


No Agents. everyw a 
o Agents. 
| ws Ss. PIANO Co., 
865 Broadway,’ New York. 


INVITING! | 


SILVER- PLATED Ware. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.,, 


550 Broadway, New York, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 
SPOONS AND FORKS, 


| of New and Elegant Designs, Triple Plated 
upon the parts most exposed to wear. 





All goods bearing the trade-mark 


1847—ROGERS BROTHERS~— XII. 


Are plated as above. 
Attentien is called to our New Styles af 


PORCELAIN-LINED 
’ os > ry. ys N > ‘ 
ICEK- PITCHERS. 

The Porcelain is enameled on hard metal, 
and cannot be broken or cracked by hard 
usage. 

‘There are many apparent advantages in these 
linings, besides those already mentioned, such as 
FREEDOM FROM ODOR, AND CLEANLINESS—BUT 
THE ABSENCE OF ANY INJURIOUS MATERIAL in 
the construction of this inner chamber SHOULD BE 
THE FIRST CONSIDERATION IN SELECTING A SAFE 
ICE-PITCHER FOR DAILY USE. 

“8. DANA HAYES, M.D., 
“State 

Factories :—-WEST MERIDEN, Conn. 

SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and the 
* Best Article made. 
TIFFANY & CO., 
: Union Square, N. Y. 
REED & BARTON, 
(Established 1824.—Taunton, Mass.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
| | Finest Silver-Plated, Nickel Silver and 
WHITE METAL COODS. 
Offices and Salesrooms at Factory and 
No. 2 Maiden Lane. New York. 
Cali For 


TABLE. KNIVES, 


MPED 
MERIDEN CUTL ERY co. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents 
each. 
Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments.. 


” 


Assayer of Massachusetts. 





They are Good. 


155 pages. 


“ 2d. Optical Instruments......... 107 
“ 3d. Stereopticons........... | 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus..... .... 66 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
601 Broadway, New York: 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 
{2 Mention you saw this in Christian Union. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


THE IMPROVED ($12) BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Complete — Payee —_ nteed, or 
money refunded in 50 « ireulars and 

samples. BECKY VITH SEW ING MAC HINE 
CO., 6 West Geaaeas, New York. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 
138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. 


VREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure in 
inviting attention to their new und elegant se- 

| lections forthe present season. The Stock is of 
| immense extent and variety, and from the choicest 
products of the Loo from every part of the world. 


Spring Qvercoats, ) 
Spring Overcoats, 
Spring Overcoats, 
| JDVREEMAN & BURR’S Stock embraces all the 
| popular Styles and Fabrics in Suits and Cloth- 

ing of every description, for all occupations and 
occasions. 

Orders for Garments to Mesenre neatly and 
promptly executed at moderate pri 

Directions for ordering C lothing BY MAIL fur- 
nished FREE. 


Suits, $10. Suits, $30. 
Suits, $15. Suits, $35. 
Suits, $20. Suits, $40. 


Suits, $25. Suits, $50. 


VREEMAN & BURR have aiways made Boys’ 
and Youths’ Clothing a Specia)ty. The Stock 








- $5 to $30. 


-$3 to $20. 





embraces all the Favorite Designs and most Fash- 
Boys’ Suits, 
Boys’ Suits, 
Boys’ Suits, 
ilied. Our new system for 
SEL F- MEASURE, of which thou- 
| BY MAIL. sands avail themselves, enables 
| to order direct from_us, with the 
| certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT 
| attainable. 
R® LES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples 
of Goods, Illustrated Book of Fashions, and 
Prices, SENT FREE On application. 
| tian Union. 
_ = Liberal Discount to Clergymen. 
| fortender feet. Recommerd- 
BOOTS. | ed by Anatomists, Physiciens 
and a Chtropodiste. WATKINS, 
ES 114 Fulton st., N. Y.,and 867 Broadway. Three m: ade 


ionable Materials for all ages. 
ORDERS Or RpaES BY LETTER promptly 
parties in any part of the country 

| 

Mention you saw this advertisement in the Chris- 
EASY | BOOTS AND LASTS made 
| on a NEW principle—only cure 
als ee six Diplomas a Soares by the American In- 





on ART RT 


wees ON ad: 


= pepe te Nac IT 








